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Man at his worst can show himself worse than the 
brutes; he can sink lower than the lowest of the lower 
creations. Man at his best can represent the very 
image of God in which he was originally created ; he 
can rise higher than the angels. Every one of us is 
moving steadily in the one direction or the other— 
upward or downward. Whatever our eternal future 
is to be, it is in the direction of our present onmoving. 


The spirit as well as the method of Bible study 
needs to be pointed out and emphasized continually. 
A most thoughtful and discriminating address in this 
realm, entitled How to Learn How to Learn, was 
given by Professor Henry Drummond of Glasgow, at 
the chief opening session of the recent Students’ Con- 
ference at Northfield, Massachusetts. That address is 
now reproduced in full, under the head of Worth 
Repeating, from The British Weekly, a new periodi- 
eal which fills an important place in the religious 
literature of the English metropolis. 


Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing as 
well as it can be gone; and nothing can be done as 
well without acquired skill, as with it. The reading 
or the giving of notices in the pulpit, or in the 





superintendent’s desk, is a little matter in its way, 
but the difference in its doing marks the distinction 
between the man of thoroughness and the man of 
sloth. One man knows beforehand just what notices 
he is to give, and just the manner in which he is to 
give them; and he is as careful in their expression as 
in his reading of a hymn or in his announcing of a 
Bible text. Another man is not quite sure what he 
has to announce, or how he is to announce it, until he 


ss | Makes the bungling public attempt in that line; and 


then his halting manner and his slovenly ways mar 
the unity of the service, and put him at a disadvantage 


54s | before all his hearers. In preparing for the Sunday 


service, a pastor or a superintendent ought to give due 
attention to, and if necessary he ought to practice 
himself in, the making of his announcements, how- 
ever few or many, however important or unimportant 
they may be; for until he is ready to do this work 
intelligently and with ease, he is not fitted for his 


| place in the pulpit or in the desk. 


How prone we are to count our individual interests 
the chief interests involved in any issue of the hour. 
“When does the next train start?” hurriedly asks 
the incoming passenger, of the train-starter at a cen- 
tral railway station, where trains are running in 
every direction at almost all hours of day and night. 
“Start for where?” coolly asks the train-starter, in 
quiet suggestion of the fact that trains go elsewhere 
from that station than to this passenger’s destination. 
“Have I time to get a dish of ice-cream before this 
train starts?” is another passenger’s question at the 
restaurant of that station. “ Which train do you 
mean?” responds the waiter, knowing that a different 
train is to start every five minutes for the next few 
hours. “A ticket, please!” is another passenger’s 
call at the ticket-office window in the same station- 
There is a touch of sarcasm in the ticket clerk’s re- 
sponding question: “Ticket for where?” And so it 
is that railroad officials get the idea that the average 
man or woman centres the public welfare in his or her 
welfare. Nor is it railroad officials only who have 
reason to get such an impression in their minds. 


One of the usual misused and much abused words 
in religious parlance is the-word “ charity.” Charity 
properly means unselfish love ; it represents that spirit 
which is in itself the fulfilling of the law—Godward 
and manward. He who is influenced by the spirit of 
charity, loves God and loves all whom God loves; 
and so far he is inclined to feel and to act toward 
others as would God himself. But the term “ char- 
ity ” is sometimes used as if it meant the giving of 
relief to some one in need, whether one gives cheer- 
fully or grudgingly. Again, “charity” is spoken of 
as if it moved one to think lightly of sin, because of 
a loving regard for the sinner, or as if it would change 
one’s estimates of the wisdom or unwisdom of a par- 
ticular course because a person who is loved or hon- 
ored inclines to indulge in that course. It is a total 
misconception of the very nature of charity, which 
prompts one to look at it in any such a light as this. 
Charity puts one, for his standpoint of observation, 
right alongside of God himself. It moves one to 
abhor sin utterly, while loving the sinner tenderly. 
It holds one to the highest possible standard of right 
in all things, while conceding a possible spirit of 
fidelity to a person whose conduct is obviously far 





from conformity to a high standard. Charity judges 
no man’s heart; but charity makes no concession to 
evil on any man’s account. “ How far is it to the 
next village?” asks a tired wayfarer, of a kind- 
hearted man. . “ Seven miles,” is the instant answer. 
“Seven miles! Oh, is it as far as that?” “ Well, 
stranger, you look tired, and it’s growing late; Pll 
call it five miles and a half for you.” That repre- 
sents a very common view of the claims of charitable 
judgment. But that is not charity according to the 
Bible standard. 





THE GOOD FORTUNE OF HAVING 
GOOD TASTE. 


There is no more fundamental test of character 
than taste. A company of young people come down 
the street at evening. Gradually they separate. 
Some find their way to concerts, reading-rooms, libra- 
ries ; others to saloons, billiard-rooms, and low thea- 
tres. You observe the difference in their conversation. 
It is a difference of taste. The low man must find his 
enjoyment in low pleasures. To these his character 
shuts him up. He is “ himself his own dark jail.” 

A brilliant Frenchman once said: “Style is the 
man.” ‘This was a superficial judgment. He would 
have done much better had he said: Taste is the 
man. ‘Tastes are settled preferences, and these make 
up character. As the tasteis,so is the man. People 
often confess more than they intend when they dis- 
close their tastes. “I have no taste for reading,” one 
says. This means: I have little or no interest in 
ideas ; I have a feeble intellectual character. Others 
have no taste for religious services or exercises. We 
understand them. They care little for religious truth 
or for spiritual culture. 

What a great blessing will it be to us, then, if we 
early form a taste for the highest and best things! 
It will make us proof at once against many tempta- 
tions. Select in thought one of the purest and best 
men in your community, and imagine some one pro- 
posing to him to pass a night in a drunken revel. 
Such a proposal could not be to him the slightest 
temptation. All his tastes run another way. 

Things that now seem hard to be done, will grow 
easy if we can keep at them until we have formed a 
taste for them. A department of knowledge is half 
mastered when we have formed a thorough-going 
taste for it. Those who develop a taste for reading 
will read ; no others will. Those who persevere in 
duty—even though it may not for the time be pleasant 
—will be quite sure to develop an interest in their 
work ; and this is the first step to the formation of 
taste for it, and such a taste is one of the best guaran- 
tees of both pleasure and success in it. 

A wholesome exercise would be that of taking an 
inventory of our tastes now and then. This would 
be a real help to self-knowledge. Ifa man will can- 
didly answer to himself this question: In what do I 
spontaneously seek and find my pleasure? he will 
have a true test of himself. The direction of the 
tastes is the direction of the life in general. It is 
true that we ought to do our duty whether we like it 
or not; but it is also true that, if we can form a taste 
for it, we shall do it much more easily, cheerfully, 
and successfully. 


Many among the readers of these lines have, doubt- . 


less, lamented their limited opportunities for educa- 
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tion. In some ways the Joss of a good training in 
school is irreparable, but not in ail. There are many 
people of limited school-training who are really highly 
educated. The reason is that they formed and de- 
veloped a taste for knowledge, and that they caught 
and eagerly treasured what they heard and read. 
The average man can become a pretty well educated 
man in these days, if he will just keep his eyes and 
ears open. The air is charged with ideas and infor- 
mation. Socrates and Plato had no such advantages 
as we have, wholly apart from our high schools and 
colleges. 


It is a great good fortune for any man to possess a | 


taste for knowledge as embodied in books. This is 
an era of cheap literature. Hundreds of our best 
works in poetry, history, and fiction, can now be had 
for a few cents per volume. Twenty-five dollars 
would buy an enviable library of first-rate literature 
in readable editions. We have many journals and 
magazines the reading of which would be a consid- 
erable factor in a good practical education. 

Think what new sources of enjoyment a taste for 
ideas and intelligence opens! The difference is not 
greater between the narrow, crowded lane of a great 
city and the pure air and breezy mountains of the 
country, than it is between the narrow, belittling 
thoughts and themes of those who have no pure and 
high tastes and those who have a keen interest in 
good thoughts, noble ideals, and worthy aims. 

Consider, for example, the value of a taste for art. 
There is a close kinship between the sense of the 
beautiful in form and the moral emotions. We are 
not to make the mistake of iduntifying the ssthetic 
with the moral or religious; but we may maintain 
that a pure appreciation of music, painting, and sculp- 
ture is a help to elevating thought, not without moral 
significance and value. ‘The true province of art is 
to embody beautiful conceptions in beautiful expres- 
sion, True art is an interpreter of thought. Its prov- 
ince is to express ideals,—the inner beauty through 
the outer beauty. Even so far as art is merely imi- 
tative, it has an important use. If it will copy 
nature, it must study nature; and its influence is to 
incite us to closer observation and better appreciation 

_of natural scenery. 
| Every person who can do so ought to be cultivating 
acquaintance with the great historic masterpieces of 
art. This can be done by the aid of photographs. 
Thousands of persons who have not visited the gal- 
leries of Europe are intelligently familiar with these. 
At no great cost a collection of photographs could be 
procured which would admirably serve this purpose. 
By such means the basis for an appreciation of artistic 
beauty could be laid in the children and young people 
of the family. Such means of culture would open new 
sources of pleasure and afford « pastime which would 
certainly exert a good influence upon the tone of our 
thought, and prove an elevating force for our whole 
mental or moral life. 

It would help us greatly to develop elevating tastes 
if we took more close and appreciative observation of 
nature. Here are inexhaustible sources for those who 
learn to draw from them, How few, comparatively, 
have an eye for the beauty and majesty which surround 
them every day in earth and sky. How often do we 
look upon nature as a dead, mechanical thing, instead 
of looking upon it as the house which the great Father 
has fitted up for his children, and in which he has 
expressed his own beautiful thoughts. ‘Too often we 
are like the dwellers among the Alps, who cultivate 
their few acres in forgetfulness of the grandeur and 
majesty which overshadow them. We pursue our 
business and pleasure, and forget to look about us and 
see the daily handiwork of God in the laws, processes, 
and scenes which their wonderful world presents to 
our view. 

What person cannot, if he will, form by observation 


.and attention a taste for the beauties of the natural 


world? They are always about and above us. ‘There 
is no day in which they may not speak to us, and lift 
our thoughts to Him whose wisdom and glory they 
display. A taste for them will be a power for true 
culture, and a source of ever-fresh and deepening joy. 


An appreciation of them will enable us to prove true 
the familiar words of Bryant: 


“To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer.hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The number of Christians who believe that lying, in 
the reasonable hope of gain, is one of the Christian vir- 
tues, is diminishing; although there are ministers and 
lawyers and doctors, as well as “common people,” who 
are as yet unwilling to yield the privilege of lying in 
special emergencies. A New York State correspondent 
thus effectively sums up the evidence in the case: 


The sound articles in your paper on lying are doing much 
good. How can any man, especially a clergyman, ever justify 
deceit, either in a mother to save life, in a detective te convict 
criminals, or in a general to save his country at war? Is not 
God mightier than men? Is man so wise that he feels compe- 
tent to thus take things in his own hands? Is he sure the result 
would be better? The mother is safer in bringing up her fam- 
ily to repose faith in God, and, if he sees fit to permit a burglar 
to enter the house, she and her children had better die, and go 
and dwell with Christ, which we are told is better, than to lie 
for the sake of prolonging existence here. Smart, shrewd, God- 
loving, truth-telling men can do far more in convicting crimi- 
nals,and in bringing about justice, than deceitful, lying detectives 
can do, if they will work as hard for it; and the general who goes 
to battle does not love his country as he ought, if he would not 
perish, have his whole nation perish, and be forever oblit- 
erated, rather than to disobey his Maker, God will reward 
the truth-loving general who does his whole duty as God’s 
faithful servant with absolute faith that God is wiser and 
mightier than men, and can cause even little things to turn the 
tide of battle. How strange that “clergymen” need these 
truths reiterated ! 


Of course, it is true that he who has real faith in God, 
in any hour of danger to himself or to his dear ones, 
should feel that to lie is to take his case out of God’s 
hands, and thereby to lessen the probability of safety to 
the imperiled one. And it is also true that he who says that 
he stands ready to lie for a sufficient inducement, thereby 
justifies those who know him in questioning at any time 
whether this may not be such an occasion for his lying, 


Until both parties in a discussion are agreed as to the 
meaning of the word, or words, forming the basis of their 
discussion, all possibility of real progress in that discus- 
sion is out of the question. Yet just here it is that the 
main obstacle to such progress is oftenest overlooked. It 
is in the simplest words, as well as in the less familiar 
ones, that the lack of an agreement in their understand- 
ing is liable to rest; hence a challenge to a definition of 
any word employed in a discussion is always in order. 
Such a challenge, in the child-training discussion, is 
made by an Illinois clergyman, as follows: 


I read with much interest your Notes on Open Letters, but I 
cannot always see as youdo. Those letters on child-training 
bring up a word which I would like you to define,—love. 
Many have no other conception of it than a silly, sickly, 
senseless sentiment. I need not specify, but there are so many 
intimations that “ discipline,” u authority,” ete., are not con- 
sistent with love. What kind of love have you allin mind? I 
have thought that the most perfect definition of God is ‘‘ God is 
love.” When we say God is a creator, is just, is a judge, merci- 
ful, etc., we describe sides of his nature; but the words “ God is 
love” include them all, and much more. Am I right? 


Of course it is true that the words “ God is love” cover 
the whole ground; but that doesn’t settle the question, 
What is love? To love, is to hold dear. To love 
another, is to hold that loved one dear. It may be the 
mere person of another which is held dear; or, it may 
be the possessions of another; or, it may be the material 
and external interests of another; or, again, it may be 
the real self, and the truest interests of that self, of the 
loved one, which are held dear. This last-named phase 
of love is the only phase which can rightly be applied to 
that love which God is, and the possession of which 
makes one in any sense like God. To love rightly is to 
love unselfishly ; it is to hold dear the truest interests of 
the loved one, apart from any gain to the loving one which 
may beinvolved in the course of the one loved. When, 
therefore, a parent governs, or punishes, a child, he 
allows no thought of himself to influence his conduct, 
He acts only in view of the truest welfare of the child 
himself. Acting thus, he acts as the child would desire 





him to act, if the child could see his own interests and 





his own needs as the parent sees them. And he who 
does act thus will, in all his conduct, show to the child 
the spirit by which he is actuated. A single illustration 
of this fact may be helpful just here, A father found 
that his little daughter was, by her very nature, tempted 
to give way toan exhibit of temper in her intercourse 
with a provoking playmate, who could not, as things were, 
be separated from her. The father tried reasoning, and 
afterward milder punishments, in order to help his 
daughter to control herself in this temptation, but all to no 
purpose. She wanted to do better, but she could not. 
The spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak. At last 
the father saw that the only way to help her to the con- 
trol of her nerves was through her nerves; and he told 
her tenderly that he was going to help her in that way. 
If she gave way to her temper, he would have to whip 
her; andshe could avoid the whipping by refraining from 
the outbreaks of temper against her playmate. This, it 
will be seen, was in accordance with a sound philosophy ; 
for self-control can be helped through a shrinking from the 
physical consequences of failure. The father was clearly 
acting only for the good of his child, and was seeking to 
help her to the very self-control which she had sought in 
vain. That her needed punishing was a sore trial to 
him, his daughter saw by his manner of carrying out 
his decision. On one occasion when he had been away 
from home, his daughter came to him with the report 
that she had failed in her temper during his absence. 
He expressed his great regret at this. “But you said 
you would whip me, papa, if I did that,” she added. 
“T know it, my darling, and I must do as I promised.” 
Then the little child looked up into her father’s face, 
and said trustfully: “You don’t want to whip me, 
papa; do you?” “No, indeed, I don’t, my darling 
child,” said the father through his tears, “It hurts you, 
papa, more than it hurts me, doesn’t it?” “ Yes, indeed, 
it does, my darling,” was the loving father’s response; 
for he was governing, even while he was punishing, in 
love. And whoever governs in love, will govern in a 
similar way, or in a similar spirit, to that. 

A conscientious mother from Colorado wants to bear 
her testimony to the duty and the privilege of governing 
and of punishing children in love. She says: ; 

As one whose motherhood has been one long prayer for wis- 
dom in training her children for God, I have been much inter- 
ested in all that has been said, in your paper, on the subject of 
child-training, and would like space for a few words, if you 
think what I have to say will be a help to any one, Abbott’s 
‘Four Golden Rules for Mothers” seem to me so admirable, that 
I would like to repeat them for any who may not have seen 
them. They are these: “ When you consent, consent cheerfully. 
When you refuse, refuse finally. Often commend. Never 
scold.” From the way in which the subject has been treated 
by many of your correspondents, there seems to me a danger 
that some inexperienced parents may come to the conclusion, 
that to use “gentle measures” means that no child should ever 
feel the rod. When a child has not yet obeyed, as in the case 
of Mrs. Jackson’s (H. H.) little boy, who would not say “ K,” 
could any mother deal more wisely than that boy’s mother? 
To have whipped the child until he yielded, would certainly 
have wrought him a great injury; but when a child has 
deliberately disobeyed a plain command, as in the case of the 
minister’s five-year-old culprit, the most effectual deterrent, 
and one dictated alike by common sense and the Bible, isa 
whipping that he could not easily forget—for one day at least. 
I believe the average mother whips ten times when she should 
whip only once; but let me emphasize the fact that some boys 
must sometimes be whipped; yet let the mother take heed how 
she does it, I say the “mother,” for, as a rule, which admits 
of very rare exceptions, she should be the disciplinarian. Let 
her prepare herself for the task by earnest prayer, not daring to 
touch the whip as long as she can find in her heart the last trace 
of anger—she deluding herself with the thought that she can feel 
anger and yet conceal it. Children read us very keenly, and the 
child being punished should always be able to see that his 
wrong-doing has hurt his mother much more than the whip can 
hurt him, and that she is doing a duty very disagreeable to her, 
but which she dare not neglect, If her anger has all been left 
in the closet, there is no danger that she will be too severe, 
but with every stroke let her lift a prayer that love may not 
make her too lenient. Let not the father feel that, because the 
mother is to be the one to discipline, he is to have no share in 
the training of his children, but when he is with them, let him 
feel the duty of being a cheerful companion, sometimes a play- 
mate, aad always a holy example. Let the mother never hear 
her boy say, in defense of some questionable acts “ Papa does 
so!” thus laying upon her the difficult task (how difficult, only 
the experienced know!) of condemning a sin while upholding 
the sinner. 

This testimony is of value. As to the closing sugges- 
tion of the letter, that it should always be the mother 
who disciplines, it may be said that one rule on that 
point is not alike applicable to all cases. A good deal 
depends on who the father is, and who the mother is, in 
each particular instance. It is perhaps sufficient, how- 


ever, in the premises to say, that when the mother ought 
to discipline the mother ought to discipline, aud that 
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when the father ought to discipline the father ought to 
discipline; but whoever disciplines ought to discipline 
in such a manifest love for the child, that the child shall 
recognize the love as back of the discipline. 

So far the question of governing in love would seem to 
be answered. But let it not be forgotten that the original 
point in question in this matter of child-training was not as 
to the spirit of governing, but as to its immediate purpose, 
with reference to the child’s will. It was stated to begin 
with, and that statement is now re-affirmed, that a child’s 
will, as his will, ought not to be subordinated, either by 
means of love or by means of unloving brute force, to 
the parent’s will, as the parent’s will; but that a child’s 
will ought to be strengthened and directed by loving 
inducement and pressure toward the right as the right. 
In short, that no parent has a right to break a child’s 
will, nor yet to strive todo so, Here it is that many a 
parent is wholly wrong in conscientious but unjustifiable 
endeavor, through a mistaken view of the right relations 
of the individual soul to its God and to its fellows. 








LISTEN. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 


Listen! who can tell 

What word is on the way 
Swifter than flight of bird? 

Pronounce thy yea and nay 
To neighbors passing near ; 
With meek attentive ear 

Wait in thy place apart 

For the message of the heart. 


Listen, nor cease to pray 

Though day succeed to day. 
The voice is small and still, 
And clamorous thy will. 

Low must thy passions lie, 

Thy pride, thy doubts, must die, 
Well, though all hopes be crossed, 
Since the message is not lost. 





THE IMAGINATION AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF REFORM. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F, GENUNG. 


Reformers awaken in* their followers the impulses 
through which they hope to see their schemes effected by 
setting before the aspiring mind the vision of some 
desirable state of things which is to be broughtabout. It 
is thus that the imagination is fired, and the upward striv- 
ingsetin motion. Thestate of things pictured and aimed 
at is, as near as may be conceived, the complete satisfac- 
tion of the desire which has led to the movement. The 
master workman draws the line exactly defining the 
form that is to be hewn out. Our Saviour, in common 
with lesser reformers, proclaimed the kingdom of heaven, 
or ideal reign of righteousness, as the desired attainment 
of those who would find their own blessedness. He set 
his followers to praying, “Thy kingdom come.” But 
the way in which he outlines that blessed condition for 
the aspiration of his disciples to lay hold of it, shows 
some remarkable divergencies from the methods of 
human agitators, He does not seem to picture, as the 
kingdom of heaven, the reign among all men of absolute 
right, but a condition of things quite distinct from it. 

Two classes of persons are explicitly mentioned, in the 
Beatitudes, as having attained the kingdom of heaven,— 
the poor in spirit, and those who are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake. By thefirstare, perhaps, meant those whose 
spirit accepts their earthly condition of hardship, so that 
they are cheerfully willing to be poor. The others are 
those who experience what to all human apprehension 
is the acme of unjust treatment,—they are persecuted for 
the very thing that should bring honor and reward. The 
type of goodness thus pictured as characteristic of the 
kingdom of heaven, is not goodness reigning in victori- 
ous peace, but goodness existing and suffering in the 
midst of evil and injustice. This seems a strange picture 
of the ideal state of things. The Saviour goes on, later, 
in the same chapter, to exhort his disciples to seek per- 
fection ; and here, if anywhere, we should expect some 
glimpse of the ideal state of society. But the perfection 
enjoined is that of suffering love,—a perfection which 
evinces itself in good-will toward enemies, and prayer 
and charitable effort for the hateful and violent; which 
turns the other cheek when one is smitten, and does 
good and lends without hope of return, and whose infi- 
nite model is the action of the heavenly Father in 
causing his sun to #hine on the evil and on the good, and 
sending rain on the just and on the unjust. Thus, even 
the good which points to the supreme Father as its 


example, is good intensifying itself in love against evil, 
and thus presupposing it. 

If Christ then set out to erect an ideal spiritual com- 
monwealth, he did not stretch the line exactly as the 
final creation was to be shaped. On the contrary, he 
appears to outline a condition of things as far removed 
from abstract justice, on the one side, as the ordinary 
jostling inequality of classes is on the other. His con- 
dition of blessedness is still striving amid persecutions 
to establish itself,—the desire of the creation is still on 
the hither side of satisfaction. Not the joyous and 
satiate, but the mourning, are blessed, for they still have 
prospect of comfort; not the righteous, but those hunger- 
ing and thirsting for righteousness, for these shall be 
filled. The perfection of the individual, rather than of 
his state of society, is pictured, and that perfection com- 
pletes itself by its love, which endures and forgives wrong. 
Its inspiration is the undiscriminating love of God, in 
which good or ill desert is ignored. The blessed man is 
contemplated in the incomplete enterprise of earnestly 
redeeming the world; his goodness is not described as a 
final goal to which society has attained, but as a redemp- 
tive salt and light, calculated to produce an ulterior 
renovation among men, Thus there is the true kingdom 
of righteousness, the most perfect exhibition of love, 
when there is injustice and wrong endured, and the pro- 
cess of redemption still arduously carrying itself on. 

This difference between the method of Jesus and that 
of human reformers is greater than appears at first sight. 
In it is indicated the whole momentous contrast between 
the gospel and all self-aggrandizing schemes of human 
improvement, and the difference in principle explains 
the difference in success. While all earthly schemes, 
however promising at first, fail to renew human nature, 
the gospel, with an almost insignificant beginning, has 
steadily gone on from the outset until now, leavening the 
world with new life. Yet human procedure never recog- 
nizes its own futility; it claims for itself the exclusive 
title to rationality, while the Saviour, in his picture of 
the perfect love, seems to be outlining only an ascetic 
sort of discipline for the government of the little body 
of his followers, and thus by his brilliant, but impracti- 
cable, dreaming, discloses to the more unblushing of-his 
modern critics a supremely good soul, but an inferior 
intellect. A gospel so unpromising in its beginning as 
to discredit its Founder’s wisdom, and yet so successful in 
its outcome as to put all logically rational schemes to the 
blush, certainly merits closer examination. 

Starting, then, with the obvious difference in method 
which first attracted our attention, we find ourselves 
concerned with the question of the use of the imagina- 
tion in the work of reform. The human reformer 
employs the imagination to picture the completed result. 
This seems the only rational way,—First draw your line, 
then lew to it. How can the soul be made to aspire 
unless it first sees clearly what is to be the final glorious 
achievement? Our strong renovating force in the 
world’s heart shall be desire for betterment; when this 
desire is awakened, our hope for society begins. .What 
so potent to inflame this desire as the vivid picture of 
the condition of things in which the desire is perfectly 
fulfilled? With such a simple working principle, we 
see the multitude of coalitions, socialisms, and anarch- 
isms, now fiercely aroused and ashamed of their supine 
past, eagerly, often recklessly and impiously, laboring 
after a reasoned ideal of the imagination. Visions of 
liberty, equality, fraternity, and all the abstractions 
most sharply contrasted with the existing sense of hard- 
ships, are the standards which are confidently put to the 
fore in the march of human progress. 

But the imagination, thus given the lead in the work 
of renewing society, fails by reason of its own natural 
limitations: It is easy to imagine a general condition of 
good fortune and the removal of hardships. It is not so 
easy to place one’s self in imagination where he is a 
being of higher mind and species. In fact, the personally 
saved and blessed state must be actually experienced to 
be known; it is not a conception made up of idealized 
unspiritual felicities. ‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 
When, therefore, society is simply striving under the 
guidance of its imagination, it only sets out to improve 
its condition, not its essential value in God’s sight. It 
sets out to hew away inequalities, and realize the con- 
summate felicity, often by the rankest perversion of the 
spirit of brotherhood and peace, of whose victory it 
dreams. Every one’s prime impulse is to improve every 
one else to conformity with his social theories. Aspira- 
tion breeds discontent, but little else that can really ele- 
vate society. Asa result, we always see the most aspiring 





society the most dangerous, Let the proletarist become 


aroused to a sense of its condition as unsatisfactory, and 

there are mutterings of danger all around the horizon, 

Let this fierce aspiration burst its bounds, and we have 

reigns of terror. All this because the imagination, pic- 

turing its own blessedness, can cause personal unrest, 

but not personal renewal,—endless demandings, but not 

the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 

Carlyle partially recognizes this truth in considering 

the effort of historical science to account for the French 
Revolution. ‘ Take, for example,” says he, “ the latest 
form of speech we have seen propounded on the subject 
as adequate to it, almost in these mouths, by our worthy 
M. Roux, in his Histoire Parlementaire. The latest and 
the strangest, that the French Revolution was a dead- 
lift effort, after eighteen hundred years of preparation, to 
realize—the Christian religion! ‘ Unity, indivisibility, 
brotherhood or death,’ did indeed stand printed on all 
houses of the living ; also on cemeteries, or houses of the 
dead, stood printed, by order of Procureur Chaumette, 
“ Here is eternal sleep ;”” but aChristian religion realized 
by the guillotine and death-eternal “ is suspect to me,” as 
Robespierre was wont to say,—“ m’est suspecte.” Alas, no! 
M. Roux. A gospel of brotherhood, not according to 
any of the four old evangelists, and calling on men to 
repent, and amend each his own wicked existence, that 
they might be saved ; but a gospel rather, as we often hint, 
according to a new fifth evangelist, Jean-Jacques, calling 
onmen to amend each the whole world’s wicked exis- 
tence, and be saved by making the constitution. A thing 
different and distant toto coelo, as they say,—the whole 
breadth of the sky, and further if possible.” 

Yet, untaught by repeated failures, new schemes of 
human amendment will ever continue to launch them- 
selves on the sea of history with ever the same sanguine 
hope of success. The same method shall be used,—ima- 
gination shall paint, and aspiration be fired. “‘The only 
defect before was that the goal was not correctly con- 
ceived; we are laboring for a truer end now.” And so 
on, through the endless cycle of human unrest. When 
shall men learn that the awakening of aspiration is not 
regeneration? <A deeper spiritual renewing must make 
mankind other and better, if it is to be permanently 
bettered at all. 

On the other hand, the Saviour makes small use of the 
imagination in picturing the final blessedness. His first 
Beatitude is the very negation of the discontented state 
of awakened desire. His picture of perfection is obviously 
short of the universal triumph of sight, so that indeed 
his perfected ones seem but a persecuted ascetic sect, 
He enunciates the quickening principle at the foundation 
of perfection, rather thantheend. Leaving unawakened 
the carnal imagination, and the consequent appetitive 
reaching after the higher state as for some dazzling 
object, he appeals to a far more centrally uplifting 
incentive,—the desire to be simply and obviously right, 
Hungering and thirsting—that is, ardently aspiring— 
ones are indeed blessed; but their hunger is for no glow- 
ing universal abstraction, simply for personal righteous- 
ness. The primary act of such souls is sincere and heart- 
felt repentance. This is no looking into the ideal future 
and realizing its splendors, but simply an adjusting of 
the account with the Divine holiness. The access to the 
kingdom of heaven is not by the vision of its ultimate 
attractions, but by the simple penitence which concerns 
itself with the first obvious duty. 

If you will then strive after perfection, let it be the per- 
fection of redeeming love. ‘‘ Love your enemies... that 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven.” Herein shall be the blessedness of those who 
shall have caught the Divine impulse of the Redeemer, 
It shall be the blessedness of renunciation, a blessedness 
in which you shall not have your rights, nor demand 
them, but shall rather find your highest joy in the stead- 
fast superiority of love to hatred. It seems hard, it is 
true, to conceive how that can be a reign of righteousness 
in which righteousness is persecuted and wronged by 
selfishness and violence. Most wonderful of all is it that 
He, the most gifted and deserving of the sons of men, 
narrowed his own horizon of aspiration to the humble 
sphere of aservant-Saviour. Yet so it was; he counselled 
and evinced no ardor of desire for achievement, except 
that Divine longing to be baptized with the baptism 
which the Father had appointed. Not until this had 
been accomplished in spirit could he pray for the further 
consummation, “ Glorify thou me with thine own self 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was.” Asa Saviour and as a Master his principle for 
himself and his disciples was: “ He that loveth his life 
shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal.” 

And, after all, love thus enduring and forgiving and 





saving is the only love that is victorious as love. We 
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picture our finally dominant righteousness as victorious 
only by blasting, destroying, supplanting, the opposing 
wrong. But what is the soul of such righteousness as 
that? It certainly is not love, for love is itself subdued 
as soon as wrong dealing has transformed it into hatred 
and resistance. When righteousness flashes forth and 
withers the wrong, it is judgment, not redeeming love. 
And judgment does not save ; for to save the wicked and 
violent soul is to make it susceptible to love, rather than 
submissive to avenging power. The perfection to which 
the disciple is to aspire is a higher perfection than any 
social régime of judgment inaugurated by dint of power. 
The prayer, “ Thy kingdom come,” is a higher prayer 
than that longing of humanity from its own level: ‘‘ How 
long, O Master, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 

Nor is the Saviour’s method visionary, It indeed pro- 
ceeds upon a higher than human wisdom ; it draws not 
its own line, but bows in humble consecration to the 
infinite line which God has stretched. Its wonderful 
results as a gospel of salvation vindicate it. It is not 
built on human imagination, but on the likeness of God 
in the soul. Here is the contrast: on the one side is the 
principle, “ Glorify yourself; resch with insistent striv- 
ing after your own and all the world’s consummation; ” on 
the other is the divine mystery of renunciation, “ Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” He 
who would realize the kingdom of God, which is the 
kingdom of love, must indeed deny himself, and take 
up the cross, for only in this way can he be the 
Baviour’s disciple. 





ESTO PERPETUA. 
BY A, E. PRESTON. 


With fevered brow, and pulses all astrain, 
Men strive to score on history’s marble face, 
Such firm incision as shall bear the trace 

Of grand achievement, without blur or stain, 

To rouse the ages to a proud refrain : 

Time, with sure inroads, shall all form erase, 
He leaves no faintest sign to mark the place 
Of fruitless toil, and labor wrought in vain. 


What mournful word with sadder meaning fraught, 
Than this—“ Forgotten”! With what poignant grief 
We whisper to our nearts that soon shall we 
Plunge in oblivion’s darksome, soundless sea! 
Lo! From above come words of full relief,— 
“ He cannot die who bides within my Thought!” 





THE TEACHING MATERIAL, 
BY THE REY. A. E, WINSHIP. 


The Sunday-school is the one great reliance for giving 
childhood and youth that bent in thought and affection 
which is all-important in acquiring correct habits of 
action, making prompt, judicious, and effective choices, 
establishing that belief which secures peace, hope, and 
joy under the guidance of Scripture truth. 

With all this sacred trust committed to its care, it has 
only hourly sessions, once a week, and frequently with 
eight weeks’ vacation in the summer. One-third of the 
hour is used for exercises of a general nature, which do 
not bear directly upon the teaching of the Scripture, 
upon the formation of intellectual, moral, or religious 
character. Forty minutes a week for fifty-two weeks, to 
a child that never misses a lesson, in a school that never 
has a vacation, is but thirty-four hours a year, or less 


than six days of six hours each in three hundred and | 


sixty-five days. How much of this time is devoted to 
matters of secondary importance it is not for us to say. 
Without making any issue with the facts, it is evident 
that we must make the most possible of these six days of 
six hours each, scattered through the year. 

The great need is the best teachers, those who will 
make the most of the time committed to their use, for 
the highest ends involved in teaching truth for character 
building and soul saving. Unfortunately, the school is 
always short of teachers, and must take what it can get, 
thankful for quantity withouf being over-critical as to 
quality. Almost the only stand that a superintendent 
can under any circumstances take, is that the teacher 
shall at some time have thought that she accepted Christ, 
The first great problem that needs attention is the 
character, the quality, the liabilities, and the possibilities, 
of the teaching material we now have. 

There are excellent teachers in every school that has 
been awakened to the importance of the work ; teachers 
who study the lesson exhaustively and teach it clearly 
and fervently; who use the best helps, take the best 
Sunday-school periodicals; who work upon the lesson a 
little each day, giving sometimes several entire evenings 


to it; who consider it as great responsibility to know and 
teach the specified truth as to preach a sermon. These 
teachers need no inspiration to further study; but they 
are the ones who demand more and _ better literature on 
teaching, that the institutes and conventions be more 
frequent and higher toned. 


There are natural teachers, born to instruct skillfully, 
with an instinct for doing and saying the right thing in 
the right way, at the right time. They do not study the 
lesson much, their knowledge of it is not critical, their 
illustrations would not always please sensitive ears, their 
theological positions would not always satisfy the pastor ; 
but they please and profit the pupils, and are so far 
above the average teacher that the success is considered 
sure. These teachers do not use lesson helps much, 
rarely read the periodical literature designed for the 
school, are not attracted toward institutes and normal 
classes. They will neither encourage nor welcome new 
methods in studying or teaching the lesson. They know 
they are doing better than average work so long as every 
teacher is left to himself; they know also that they. will 
do less than average work if any ideal standard is set up 
and all are helped towards it, that the present poor 
teacher, capable of limitless imitative development, will 
thrive under directions that would hamper the natural 
teacher, Good, but not best, it is with great risk that 
effort is made to make them better. They will not rebel, 
but will simply secede. This is a great calamity, since 
when there is no general movement for improvement, 
they are the teachers upon whom the chief reliance is 
for good instruction. Unfortunately, they are not 
numerous; for, if they were, it would be better, probably, 
to leave the work in their hands, for good teaching, if 
not the best, is better than poor teaching liable to 
degenerate to the poorest. 

There are devout teachers, Not that both the above 
classes are not such, but this class has no other qualifica- 
tion, They are not good teachers, they rarely study the 
lesson more than to look it through, and they never think 
‘of such a thing as studying how to teach it. All they 
need by way of preparation is a good golden text, or one 
good verse somewhere in the lesson, or a good topic, 
or subject. They are consecrated Christians, they are 
anxious to save souls, they think a class their best field, 
and they use the allotted forty minutes for teaching and 
exhorting the dear children, and pray for them every 
night. They have no conception of the work assigned 
them as teachers of the Bible ; but they are masters of the 
art of soul-saving, and they report results in conversion 
that cause other and better teachers to blush. You can- 
not criticise them, for they have done the one thing that 
causes all hearts to bound with joy. They will neither 
encourage nor welcome normal-class work ; that is, many 
of them will not, and some will openly rebel, and with 
a concentration of righteous wrath will declare all new 
movements born of heretical tendencies, of lack of appre- 
ciation of thevalue of ahumansoul. Ifthere were many 
such teachers, it would be as well to leave the hour to 
them and their mission, 

There are question-book teachers. Of these the aver- 
age institute lecturer makes the most capital in criticism. 
They take the book selected by the school, and study the 
answers to the questions enough to know whether they 
are answered correctly or not, and then in turn ask these 
questions. One pupil looks ahead, finds which one is 
coming to him, looks up the answer, and may know 
nothing of the lesson, except that for a moment he knows 








a piece of the lesson. Other pupils whisper until their 
turn comes, and then, when their name is called, turn to 


| the question, and keep the class waiting while they look 


up the answer. It is very exasperating to watch such a 
teacher and class, and yet there are advantages, The 
parents who will—and many will—can teach the lesson to 
the children in the home, so that it is learned and known 
independently of theschool work, Children who wish,— 
and many do,—can study it for themselves. The teacher 
who will labor to have the lesson learned, and the recita- 
tion an honest thing, will do great good by the regular 
and close use of the question book or quarterly. Itis not 
safe yet to ignore it or to make light of it. There are 
many weeds that will be sure to come in if we neglect 
its cultivation. 

There are Bible teachers; that is, they style them- 
selves such. Some call them hobby teachers, and some 
of them are, but not all. They rarely study the lesson ; 
they have a few general Bible truths at command, and 
they fit one of these regulation truths to each lesson, and 
merely look the lesson over to see toward which one of 
these it will naturally drift. They usually seek an adult 
class, or a class of young people; and very soon each 
member has taken sides with or against the teacher on 
each of these general trutha, and there is never any 





change of front. They fortify themselves by reading up 
or thinking up their side, and the class is a very fair 
debating society. These teachers will oppose any in- 
troduction of method that will seriously interfere with 
the popularity and luxury of their way. 

There are political teachers. Not teachers of politics, 
but teachers who, with the politician’s instincts but with- 
out the brains or balance, without the favoring conditions 
or opportunities to give political preferment, use the 
class and its loyalty as a means of power in the school, 
the church, or society. He may be a teacher of either 
of the above classes; that does not signify. He is a very 
helpful or very dangerous man to the pastor or superin- 
tendent according as he is used or abused, as he thinks, 
in his place of power. He may be the most efficient 
popular arm of the school, and, if possible, should be so 
utilized. 

There are forced teachers, good men and women, who 
never wanted to teach, who do not want to teach, who 
do not know how and know they do not, but, when 
teachers were scarce, they were prevailed upon as a 
duty, and, accepting it as such, they make martyrs of 
themselves weekly. The children are listless, if not 
mischievous, troubling the superintendent and the sur- 
rounding classes; but you cannot ask the teacher to 
resign, for after all the months of mortification it would 
be cruel. And you do not wish it; for these men and 
women are the great moral support of the average super- 
intendent. They balance public sentiment, command 
respect, and not infrequently furnish the cash for the 
progress of the school in material things. They will 
encourage and welcome improvements, and if a way is 
thereby opened for their retirement they will be happy. 
It is with this medley of talent, motive, and purpose that 
the Sunday-schoo] must deal when it seeks the best pos- 
sible instruction of the children, It is of little use to 
hope for better teaching except as we can secure it by 
making better teachers of these various classes we 
now have. 





AN ANGEL VISIT. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


BY SCOTIA, 


One Sunday morning, many years ago, a venerable 
and saintly Scottish pastor announced as his subject the 
“Ministry of Angels,” taking for his text Psalm 91: 
11,12. With great earnestness he explained that the 
words of his text were not mere poetic imagery, or Ori- 
ental hyperbole, but a literal promise, literally fulfilled 
by our heavenly Father; a beautiful proof of his loving 
care for his own redeemed ones, though, in passing safely 
through dangers felt, seen, or unseen, their faithlessness 
often ignored the wondrois agency as real, as it was 
invisible. 

It had been a week of arduous labor and of physical 
weakness for the faithful pastor; and when he closed his 
long and earnest discourse, he felt unusually exhausted. 
Is it not when weary or over-wrought, and often after 
closest communing with God, that Satan stands ready to 
tempt us? Suddenly, during the singing of the last 
psalm, over the minister’s weary brain a heavy cloud 
gathers, and in the darkness he seems beset by whisper- 
ing demons! 

What nonsense he had been talking! What did he 
know about invisible angels? Were there any such 
beings 2s he had attempted to describe? What if the 
Bible was his authority? Was it all literally true? 
Who gave him such a message? Was he not wickedly 
misleading this eager and beloved people? and the sug- 
gestions growing more and more daring, he felt as if his 
brain reeled, and all that had been so solid to him, in 
faith and feeling, was slipping from his feeble grasp. It 
was only by a supreme effort that he was able to pro- 
nounce the benediction, which sounded in his own ears 
as a perfect mockery. + 

In a moment he found himself in the little private 
study, which opened into the pulpit, in which he was 
wont to spend the interval between morning and after- 
noon service. Down on the floor, in a tempest of deepest 
distress, he crouched, rather than knelt. .No word of 
prayer rose in his heart or to his lips. He could not 
pray. A “darkness that could be felt” settled on heart 
and brain till, desperate and helpless, he believed him- 
self forsaken, while horrible fears of impending madness 
added to the gloom, All God’s waves and billows seemed 
passing over him. “There is no angel, no Saviour, no 
God!” the devils seemed to whisper. He was roused 
by a loud knock at his door. A man, taken suddenly 
ill, was dying. Could he come at once? His first im- 
pulse was to dismiss the messenger, and tell him he had 
no words for a dying man; but, controlling himself by a 
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violent effort, he followed mechanically, until the man 
pointed out to him the house where he was expected. 

The dying man lay in the uppermost room of a tall 
ancient tenement, This room was approached by asteep 
outside stair, whose broken steps led up the side of the 
building to a narrow landing on which the passage lead- 
ing to the room opened. There was no hand-rail of any 
kind, Under and around the stairs and landing lay a 
mass of débris and a great heap of sharp stones. 

Slowly up the steps went the minister, with drooping 
head and despairing heart, taking no note of aught 
around him. On entering the room he found that the 
poor lonely man had just expired, and kindly neighbors 
were hastily performing the necessary offices. Promising 
to return after service, he left the room. The unfamiliar 
place, his dazed condition and complete absorption in 
his own misery, were too much for him. He made a 
fearful mistake. Instead of turning to the steps, he 
walked straight forward over the narrow landing! Of 
large, unwieldy frame, a solid fall from such a height 
and on such a heap could hardly have proved less than 
fatal. One thrill of horror! and then against breast 
and back he distinctly felt the firm pressure of strong, 
gentle hands, and the next instant he was set softly on 
his feet among the great sharp stones, unharmed by 
either shock or bruise! ‘“ Heshall give his angels charge 
over thee. ... They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” Was it a choir 
of angels that were singing it in his ears? 

A flood of sunlight poured in on his soul, before which 
dark clouds and demons fled dismayed. A great ecstasy 
filled him. Noone wasnearhim. One rejoicing ascrip- 
tion of praise from his awe-stricken and grateful soul, 
and then, as if treading on air, he sped back to his little 
study to be alone with his God. Down again upon the 
floor, in lowliest reverence and adoration, and in joyful 
thanksgiving! Could this be the same mortal who, only 
a few minutes before, had grovelled there in utter dark- 
ness? Now the room seemed flooded with sunlight and 
filled with angels. Prayer and praise flowed from heart 
and lips as freely as the glad song from the throat of a 
bird. He felt the close presence of a loving and forgiv- 
ing Father, and that dear Saviour who is “ touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities,” and who had also “suffered 
being tempted,” drew near him in sweetest sympathy. 
All the tenderest promises seemed to float to him as on 
angels’ wings, and nestle close to his rejoicing heart. 
In such communion he had a foretaste of heaven, and 
almost felt withdrawn from earth. He was only aroused 
by the last notes of the church-bell. ’ 

Rising from his knees, he walked into the pulpit, and, 
as he was afterwards told, he turned upon his people a 
countenance so full of the radiance of that holy com- 
munion that a hush of awe, amaze, and eager expecta- 
tion fell upon the whole congregation. The opening 
exercises seemed to lift them all nearer heaven; and 
when, laying his hand on the closed Bible, the old minis- 
ter repeated, with such unusual expression, the words of 
his morning text, the perfect stillness and intense atten- 
tion of his waiting people might almost alone have 
inspired the sermon that followed. 

Never had he preached such a sermon before. They 
said it wasas if an angel spoke. Spell-bound the people 
sat, as that unwritten and unstudied discourse flowed 
over their souls from a heart which spoke out of a fresh 
and powerful experience. The old man said the elo- 
quence was not his; for the time he felt really inspired. 
The details of such a heart story were too sacred even 
for that occasion; but enough was told to thrill every 
heart, and to quicken the faith of every believer. Many 
in that congregation dated their new birth from that God- 
given sermon. His ministry received a fresh blessing 
and impulse. At “ evening time it still was light ;” for, 
from that day until he peacefully breathed his last, nota 
doubt or fear ever ruffled the soul of the old minister, 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DEEDS. 
BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 


In looking across the wide field of literature to-day, 
there is no more striking feature than the rapid increase 
of biographical writing. Sketches, letters, reminiscences, 
crowd into print from all sides, until the daily deeds of 
great men and women are more familiar than the writ- 
ings upon which they spent their lives, and by which 
they would fain be judged. 

Remembering that under this social microscope domes- 
tic affairs are laid bare, private letters are read by utter 
strangers, and every foible is magnified into a serious 
fault, it might seéfm well to echo the complaint that 
much of this shows only morbid curiosity or undignified 


this means many noble traits, many kindly acts, and 
more generous impulses, are brought to light, it seems as 
if the lesson of failure and the example of success in 
individual life will lead towards that broadest of all 
teaching which lies directly through the significance 
of deeds, 

To read the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, of 
Alice or Phoebe Cary, of Longfellow, or of Bryant, is 
well, but to read of their daily lives is better; for in the 
noble purpose, the lofty principle, and the consistent 
fidelity to higher ideals, which we find pervading their 
practical existence in the midst of “common cares,” 
there is a spirit which needs no added words to accom- 
plish its unmistakable mission among men. 

The “Sonnets from the Portuguese” could scarcely have 
been written amid conjugal bickerings; no questionable 
womanhood lay concealed in such teachings as 

“True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by.” 

No idler in life’s vineyard could have penned the 
“Psalm of Life,” and the promptings of noblest aspira- 
tions alone could have led to the utterance of 

“So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Carlyle’s irritability’ obtrudes upon his finest teach- 
ings; Byron’s immorality shadows his most exquisite 
conceptions; the late revelations of Bulwer’s domestic 
life will sadly mar the delicacy of some of his finest 
characters; and George Sand’s moral waywardness closes 
the very volumes which her mental gifts would open to 
the reading world. 

There are but a few instances from among the thou- 
sands who have brought their individuality to bear upon 
the general life around them, but they are enough to 
show that no matter how wonderful may be the fascina- 
tion of brilliant words, 

“Our acts our angels are for good or ill, 
The haunting shadows that walk by us still.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_—_———— 


THE SONG OF THE BREEZE. 


BY ANNA L. HYDE. 


Aunt Jemima’s flower-bed certainly did need weeding. 
Tommy had promised to keep it in order, and it looked 
very well the first part of the summer, but later on there 
were so many things more delightful to do than weeding. 
There was fishing, and Tommy had such a beautiful 
new rod, and such good luck fishing! Then there were 
picnics, and excursions down the river to the seashore, 
and the blackberry parties, and base-ball matches, and 
tennis, and archery, and foot-ball. The summer days 
went by so fast! At first the weeds were a little timid 
about starting up, fearful of attracting attention; but as 
no one noticed their little shy advances, they became 
bolder, and they grew, and they grew, and they grew, 
until the little discouraged geraniums and rose-bushes just 
hid their heads, and could not be seen at all. 

“Why, I do declare!” said Tommy, one bright morn- 
ing as he was hurrying by, and caught sight of the tall 
flaunting weeds. Aunt Jemima had just made some par- 
ticularly nice apple turn-overs, and Tommy’s conscience 
gave a decided twinge at the thought of her unfailing 
kindness to him. “It is too bad,” said he, pulling off 
his jacket; “T’ll go to work right off, and clear out that 
bed before noon!” 

But the sun was very hot, and the weeds were very 
large and their roots were very long, and it took many a 
strong tug to pull even one up. 

“My!” exclaimed Tommy, the perspiration rolling 
down his face, “what tough old customers these are! 
How did they ever get such a start?” 

At length the shade of a neighboring apple-tree seemed 
very inviting, and Tommy threw himself down on the 
grass beneath the branches fora moment’s rest. A breeze 
happened to be wandering by, and stopped to cool off 
Tommy’s hot face. “ Hownice!” he sighed. “I wish I 
were a breeze, just to fly about all the time, and play 


among the leaves and grasses, and have nothing else 
todo!” 





prying.. But remembering, at the same time, that by 


“ Dear little boy !” the breeze seemed to murmur, “now 





3 


listen and hear. Ill whisper a secret just into your ear. 
You think ’twould be lovely to dance and play, and frolic 
about the whole long day, but it would be tiresome soon to 
you, with nothing else in the world to do.” 


“Hal ha! ha!” laughed Tommy, “I’d like to try it 
just once; no dull school-room, no sums, no weeding in 
the hot sun.” Here the breeze playfully tickled his ear 
with a spear of grass as it whispered: “It is certainly 
hard, all the weeding you’ve done beneath the hot beams 
of the summer sun! Let me see how long—one hour 
or two—you have been working here, and are not yet 
through! Don’t you think you’d better return to your 
charge?—for the weeds are strong and the bed is large. 
For when at length the task is done, the rest of vacation 
is nothing but fun!” 

“No,” said Tommy, “I’m not going back quite yet ; you 
don’t know how hard it is.’’ 

“ But, dear little boy, I’d have you know, this is true of 
all the breezes that blow:—through all the moments of 
bright daylight, and on through the silent hours of night, 
we are busy and working, each doing his share, no rest 
or vacation for us anywhere.” 

“Why! what on earth have you got to do?” asked 
Tommy. “ You’re joking! there’s nothing for you 
to do!” 

The breeze began softly rocking the branches of the 
old apple-tree, and seemed to sing among the rustling 
leaves. “ Nothing to do, nothing todo! Indeed, my work 
is never through. From ‘lands of sun to lands of snow,’ 
over the whole wide world I go. I marshal the clouds 
that bring the showers, and hurry them on to the thirsty 
flowers, and when they have given the blessed rain, then 
I must scatter them all again, and show the depths of the 
sky so blue with the beautiful sunlight shining through. 
Lazily rocking upon the sea, the ships are waiting and 
watching for me. The sailor sighs for the favoring gales, 
when lo! I come and fill the sails, and off and away they 
swiftly glide, dashing the water on either side, bearing 
rich cargo from far and near, or carrying home some 
loved one dear. Then on I fly to that distant land where, 
gaunt and grim, great windmills stand. They beckon to 
me to hurry and blow, helpless they are without me they 
know. Then off to the city’s narrow street I travel to 
drive away the heat, and bring new life and fresher air 
to those who are toiling and stifling there,—a breath 
from the country, of pastures that lie sweet and green 
’neath the summer sky, or a cooling whiff from the 
neighboring sea, that quickens the pulses to life more 
free. 

“Then over the hills I hurry with speed to plants 
where I promised to carry their seed to a different soil or 
a richer field that shall an abundant harvest yield. By a 
window an invalid sits in her chair, and I come to bring 
her a breath of air, and blow softly in that she may get 
the scent of the blossoming mignonette. Then on to the 
north with fiercer blast, I whirl’ the snow-flakes thick and 
fast, and over the plants, in their winter’s sleep, I lay a 
white cover soft and deep, and tuck them in singly, to keep 
them warm, away from the Frost King’s mighty arm. Down 
chimneys wide I whistle and sing, and up start the bright 
flames quivering on the farmhouse hearth from birch- 
logs dry, and the children laugh at the sparks that fly. I 
watch their faces redden and glow, as the fire to brighter 
flames I blow; then around the house I shout and roar, 
and rattle the windows and shake the door. The farmer’s 
wife stops her work to hear, and smiles at thought of the 
comfort near, and her loved ones sheltered from stormy 
blast, and I laugh and shout as I hurry past. I lash 
the waves into seething foam, and hurry the lingering 
fisherman home. Now I am stopping and idling here 
just to whisper a secret into your ear. From early morn 
to set of sun, there’s always work that must be done; and, 
little boy, you should do your share in this world of nature 
so wide and fair, and learn a lesson from birds and bees, 
from running brooks and murmuring breeze. The rest 
is sweetest that toil has won, and the happiest play when 
the task is done.” 

At that moment a little green apple dropped down on 
Tommy’s face, He jumped up and rubbed his eyes. 
The wind was blowing, and a cloud had covered the sun. 
“Well!” said Tommy, looking all around, “it certainly 
is queer; how very queer it all was!” Hewent thought- 
fully back to the garden-bed and the tall weeds, and 
worked with such good will that by afternoon they were 
all cleared out, and the bed was raked carefully over, and 
the rose-bushes really looked as if they could hold up 
their heads. 

Tommy had a beautiful time fishing next day in the 
reservoir, and caught a bass and six perch, while the 
words kept ringing in his ears, 

“ Rest is sweetest that toil has won, 
“ And the happiest play when the task is done,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1887.] 


























1, July 3.—The Infant Jesus -Matt, 2 :1-12 
2. July 10.~The Flight into Egypt. Matt. 2 : 13-23 
3. July 17.—John the Baptist Matt, 3: 1-12 
4. July “%.—The Baptism of Jesus Matt. 3 : 13-17 
6. July 31.—The Temptation of Jesus. Matt. 4:1-11 
6. August 7.—Jesus in Galilee Matt. 4 : 17-25 
7. August 14.—The Beatitudes Matt. 5 : 1-16 
8, August 71.—Jesus and the Law Matt. 5 : 17-26 
%. August 26.—Piety Without Display. ............0..c-seceresseseresereee Matt. 6 : 1-15 
10. September 4.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father.. Matt. 6 : 24-34 


11, September 11.—Golden Precepts 





___Miatt, 7: 1-12 


12, September 18,.—Bolemn Warnings.................-cccccccsceeeseeseeee Matt. 7 : 13-29 
15. September 25.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Rom. 13 ; 814; Mission- 


ary Lesson, Matt, 4: 12-16, 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1887. 
Tithe: GOLDEN PRECEPTS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 7: 1-12, Memory verses, 7-11.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1. Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. 

2. For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged; and 
with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again. 

8, And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye? 

4. Or how wilt thou say to thy 
brother, Let me pull out the mote 
out of thine eye; and, behold, a 
beam is in thine own eye? 

5. Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye; 
and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye. 

6. Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet, 
and turn again and rend you. 

7. Ask, and it shall be given 

ou; seek, and ye shall find; 

nock, and it shall be opened 
unto you: 

* 8, For every one that asketh 
receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened. 

9. Or what man is there of you, 
whom if his son ask bread, will 
he give him a stone? 

* 10. Orif he ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent? 

11. If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask 
him? 

12, Therefore all things what- 
soever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: 
for this is the law and the proph- 
els, 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 Judge not, that ye be not 
2 judged. For with what judge- 
ment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged; and with what meas- 
ure ye mete, it shall. be meas- 

3 ured unto you. And why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but con- 
siderest not the beam that is 

4in thine own eye? Or how 
wilt thou say to thy brother, 
Let me cast out the mote out 
of thine eye; and lo, the beam 

5 is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the 
beam out of thine own eye; 
and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye. 

6 Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs, neither cast 
your pearls before the swine, 
lest haply they trample them 
under their feet, and turn and 
rend you, 

7 Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened 

8 unto you: for every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be 

9 opened. Or what man is there 
of you, who, if his son shall 
ask him for a loaf, will give 

10 him a stone; or if he shall ask 
for a fish, will give him a ser- 

11 pent? If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to 

12 them that ask him? All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them: 
for this is the law and the 
prophets, 





LESSON 


PLAN, 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Yet have I sei my king 


upon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 


2: 6. 


Lxsson Toric: A Royal Guide for Living. 


1. How to 
LEsson OUTLINE: <{ 2. How to 
3. How to 


GoupEN Text: Therefore all 


Judge Men, vs. 1-5. 
Approach God, vs. 7-11. 
Regulate Action, vs. 6, 12. 


things whatsoever ye would that 


men should do to you, do ye even so to them.—Matt. 7 : 12, 


Darty Home REapings: 
M.—Matt. 7; 1-12. 
T.—Luke 6 : 27-42, 


A royal Guide for living. 
The lesson restated. 


W.—Rom. 14 : 1-23. Kindly judgment commended. 
T.—Jas. 2: 1-26. Fulfilling the royal law. 
F.—Luke 11: 1-13. Prayerfulness encouraged, 
$.—Acts 13 : 44-52, Rejecters rejected. 
$.—1 John 3: 1-24. Loving one another, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, HOW TO JUDGE MEN. 


1. With Caution : 


Judge not, that ye be not judged (1). 
Judge not, ont ye shall not be judged (Luke 6 : 37). 
Who art thou snot jeSgen the servant of another? vert) 74) 
l 


But thou, why dos 


H. With Sincerity : 


thou judge thy brother? (Rom. 
Who art thou that judgest thy neighbour? (Jas. a3 


12.) 


Why beholdest thou the mote, ... but considerest not the 


beam F (3 (3.) 


. said, 
o Sain. 12 : 5). 


-».the man that hath done this is worthy to die 


They, when they heard it, went out one by one Gena © 8:9). 
Wherein thou judgest another, thou con iemnest th (Rom. 232). 
Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob temples? on. 3:22) 


Wl. After Preparation : 
Cast out first the beam ; .. . then shalt thou see (5). 
Then shalt thou see clear! tp ages out the mote Hake 6 « 42). 
He that jay judgeth all things (1 Cor. 2: 15). 
Judge nothing before time, until the Lord eune a Cor. 4 : 5). 
Restore such a one;.,. look ing to thyself (G Gal 6 
1, ‘‘Judge not, that ye be not jud Pay A Seldon tendency 
recognized ; 2) A popular indulgence rebuked; (3) A serious 


penalty suggeste 
8. re why be Sidest ‘thou the mote,... but considerest not the 
beam?” (1) The acuteness of man’ 8 ‘observation of others; (2) 
The obtuseness of man’s observation of himself. 
8. ‘‘Then shalt thou see clearly,’”’ Clear spiritual vision : (1) Its 
possibility ; (2) Its utility ; (3) ts means. 


II. HOW TO APPROACH GOD, 
I, The Obligation : 
Ask;...seek;... knock (7). 


Seek - the Lord while he may be — bop ye upon him (Isa. 55 : 6). 
For th - will I be re + Sy: Ae by 0 it for a (Ezek. 36 : 37). 
I say ante. you, Ask, k (Luke 11: 

Ask, ... that your joy. may x faintlen Wohn 16: 24). 


i. The Assurance: 


It shall be given; ... ye shall find; ... it shall be opened (7). 
Whatsoever ye shall ask, .. . believing, ye shall receive (Matt. 21 : 22). 
If ye shall ask me anything in my name, that will I do Vv ohn 14:14). 
Let him ask of God;... and it shall be given him (Jas, 1 : 5). 
Whatsoever we ask, we receive of him (1 John 3 ;: 22), 


IM. The Argument: 


If ye then,... give good gifts,...much more shall your 
Father (11). 


Tour ° baad Father knoweth that ye have need of all these (Matt. 


How much more shall i a heavenly Father give (Luke 11 : 13), 
Shall he not also with him freely give us all t a (Rom. 8: 32.) 
Let him ask ot God, who giveth to all liberally (Jas. 1 : 5). 
1. “Ask, and it shall be given fom, ” (1) A command; (2) An as- 
surance.—(1) The asker ; (2) The Giver; (3) The oo 
2. “To him that knocketh it shall be opened. * (1) Closed doors; 
(2) Earnest knocking ; (3) Certain opening.—(1) A Rapes end; 
(2) An effective means. 
8. ‘How much more shall your Father .'.. 
(1) The abounding bounty of an earthly fa’ 
abounding bounty of the heavenly Father. 


ve good things.” 
er; (2) The super- 


III. HOW TO REGULATE ACTION, 


1. In Dispensing God’s Bounties : 
Give not that which is holy wnto the dogs (6). 


He that correcteth a scorner getteth to himself shame (Prov. 9 : 7). 
A fool... will despise the wisdom of thy words (Prov. 28 : 9). 
Mi 4 5 = not receive you,... shake off the dust of your feet 


(Matt. 10 : 14), 
ne a° thrust it from you,...lo, we turn to the Gentiles (Acts 


i. in Dealing with Men: 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even 
do ye (12). 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Matt. 19 : 19). 


As ye would that men should do to you, do ye (Luke 
tT 3° one another’s burdens, and so fulal th 


80 


81). 
the law of Christ (Gal. 


2). 
The royal law, ... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Jas. 2 ; 8). 
Hi. In Fulfilling God’s Word: 
This is the law and the prophets (12). 


On these... hangeth the whole law, and the prophets (Matt. 22 : 40). 
He that loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled the law (Rom. 13 : 8). 
Love worketh no ill to his re (Rom. 13 : 10). 
7 w wey is fulfilled in... this; Thoushalt love thy neighbour 
Gal 4) 
ore not that which is holy unto the dogs.”” (1) Asacred trust ; 
os See possible error; (3) A stern prohibition. 
2. ** Lest haply fhe trample them under their feet, and turn and 
rend earls of truth trampled under foot; (2) Teach- 
ers 0 trath brutally abused.—Personal character indicated » 
By the treatment of God’s gifts; (2) By the treatment of G 
messengers. 
3. ‘‘Even so do o7e also unto them.’’ (1) Human intercourse recog- 
nized; (2) Human intercourse regulated.—(1) ‘‘Do ye;”’ (2) 
** Even so;”’ (8) ‘‘ Unto them.” 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ASKING OF GOD, 


Commanded (Matt. 7:7; Luke 11 : 9). 
habpon | yt ee 637%, 12). 


( 222; Jas. 4: 8). 
Left ‘andone (Jas, e: 2), 
Not to inform God (Matt. 6: Ay, & $2). 
In faith (Matt, 21 :; 22; Jas. 
In Christ’s name (John 14: 1d: re: > 
pep to God’s will (1 ‘John 8: 22; 14). 
tts (Zech. 10:1; Matt. 7: ein: Luke 11 : 11-13). 
Unifmnite (John 15 : 16; Eph. 8 ; 20, 21). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The time and place of this lesson are the same as in the two 
preceding lessons; the three lessons covering the entire dis- 
course as reported by Matthew. Luke 6: 31, 37, 38, 41, 42 
present a partial parallel; but verses 6-11 are peculiar, in this 
connection, to Matthew. Compare, however, Luke 11; 9-13. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what 
judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured unto you: It seems clear that, in 
these words, Jesus is moving in the same line of thought as 
in the earlier part of the discourse. He is still speaking of 
the righteousness of the kingdom, and with the accompany- 
ing idea of its contrast with, and exaltation above, that of the 
Pharisees. This fact, as well as the following context, places 
it apparently beyond any considerable doubt that the judg- 
ing here referred to is the censorious condemnation of others, 
which is so characteristic of men in general, and which was 
characteristic of the Pharisees. In turning to this topic, 
Jesus breaks the immediate connection with the preceding 
chapter, but he does not go beyond the limits of the subject- 
matter of the discourse. As he draws towards the close of 
the sermon, he takes occasion to refer to several points which 
were important to his purpose, but which were so far separated 
from one another that no such close sequence of thought was 
possible as had characterized the preceeding chapters, That 





the words “judge” and “judgement” have here the sense of 


“condemnatory judging,” which they not infrequently have 
in the usage of our own language, is indicated by the fact that 
favorable judgment of others could scarcely be objected to in 
the particular manner of these verses, and also by the sug- 
gestions of verses 3-5. Some prominent interpreters hold, 
however, that the thought is not of “condemnation” only, 
but of “judgment” in a more general sense, and that the 
words mean: Do not set yourselves up as judges of the moral 
worth of others. Whether we are to supply in thought with 
the words “that ye be not judged” the words “ by men,” or 
“by God,” is uncertain, The parallelism of the sentence, 
Judge not others, that ye be not judged by others, undoubt- 
edly favors the former view. The fact, on the other hand, 
that, throughout the discourse, Jesus seems to bear the 
thought. onward and forward to the recompenses of the 
Messianic divine kingdom, bears somewhat strongly in 
favor of the latter view. In either case, the main thought 
will be the same: that the law of just recompense must be 
expected, in general, to apply,—if no mercy is shown by a 
man, he can look for no mercy. The second verse presents 
this thought in a twofold form and with emphasis. 

Verses 3-5.—And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye # 
Or how wilt thow say to thy brother, Let me cast out the mote out 
' of thine eye ; and lo, the beam is in thine own eye? Thou hypo- 
crite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou sce clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye: 
These verses seem to carry back the matter of censorious 
judgment to what lies behind it; namely, the willingness to 
see the faults of others. There are two points to be noticed 
in the three verses: First, a rebuke to the person who turns 
his eye keenly upon the minor fault of another, while he has 
a greater one himself which he does not consider; and, 
secondly, a suggestion of the way by which such a one may 
be prepared to help the other to become free from the minor 
failing which he has. The rebuke was especially adapted to 
the case of the Pharisees, who lived in the sphere of a mere 
external righteousness, and who failed to consider the real and 
even great faults and evils in their own character. Those 
who imitate them, in our day, are sometimes liable to the 
same rebuke. Not all persons who pass judgment, and even 
censorious judgment, on the conduct or character of others, 
while losing thought of their own failings, are “ hypocrites.” 
But those who doso with the spirit of the Pharisees are justly 
described as such, because they do not care to reform them- 
selves inwardly, and, for this reason, fail to look at their own 
faults. The word rendered “mote,” properly denotes a dry 
twig, and was used of such twigs, small pieces of wood, ete., 
as birds use in building their nests; here it apparently means 
“a small splinter” or “speck of wood,” and suggests the idea 
of a quite insignificant fault. The language used is prover- 
bial in its style, and has the'sort of exaggeration, if it may be 
so called, which characterizes that style. Of course, no 
“beam”—such as are used in the building of houses, the 
word means—could find a place in the eye. The last clause 
of verse 5 tells the censorious person, that if, and when, he 
has removed the greater fault from himself, he will see clearly 
how to remove the lesser one from his brother. The sugges- 
tion of this clause is to the end, not of condemning, but of 
helping the brother; not of seeing his fault, but of seeing 
how to free him from it; not of Pharisaic self-righteousness, 
therefore, but of the true righteousuess which belongs to the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Verse 6.—Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
your pearls before the swine, lest haply they trample them under their 
feet, and turn and rend you: The animals here mentioned were 
in the view of the Jews unclean, and were not domesticated. 
They thus were different from the same animals among 
us. Impurity and fierceness characterized them, and the 
“turning and rending” the giver of the sacred food or the 
pearls was a thing naturally to be expected. The class 
of men indicated by these words must be supposed, it 
would seem, to have the same or similar characteristics. We 
are therefore to understand them to be violent opposers of the 
divine truth, who reject it because of the debasing power of 
sin. It may be doubted, however, whether the reference is 
exclusively to those who are thus debased by impurity. The 
emphasis is rather upon the violence of the rejection and 
opposition. Upon such persons, in such a state of heart and 
mind, Jesus would have his disciples hesitate to press the 
gospel truth in its most sacred and precious character. He 
would not have them refuse to preach the gospel, or to 
preach it even to violent opposers at times, He himself 
preached it to the Jewish rulers, But there were times when 
they should shake off the dust of their feet Against these 
violent rejecters of the truth, and leave them with the simple 
and solemn declaration that the kingdom was at hand. The 
Christian need not always beseech and persuade the enemy; 
he may sometimes refuse to cast the pearls before him, There 
are scornful and fierce opposers of the gospel, both among 
educated and uneducated men, at the present time, in dealing 
with whom these words of Christ may well be borne in mind. 
They are less likely to be affected by persuasion than by the 
refusal to persuade; and the true attitude towards them is 
that of Christ himself when he scathingly rebuked the 





Pharisees at the time mentioned in Matthew’s twenty-third 
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chapter. The connection between this verse and the preced- 
ing is difficult to discover, and it seems quite probable that 
none is intended, but that a new and independent thought is 
here expressed. Another and an equally abrupt turn of 
thought is made in verse 7. 

Verses 7, 8.—Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: for every one 
that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened: The subject of thought -here 
is evidently quite different from that of verse 6, and also from 
that of verses 1-5. Encouragement to sincere and earnest 
prayer, and the ground for confidence that the answer to it 
will be given, are presented in these and the immediately 
following verses. Such prayer is a part of the righteousness 
of the kingdom. Some writers hold that there is a climax in 
the verbs “ask,” “seek,” and “knock;” for example, it is 
held that the first verb means simply to ask in prayer, the 
second denotes an earnest longing, the third suggests the idea 
of patient waiting, even when the petition seems to be denied. 
While it is possible that such a climax is intended by the use 
of the three verbs, there seem to be scarcely sufficient grounds 
for holding this view. More probably, there is only a three- 
fold repetition of the same idea, and the emphasis is that of 
repetition, not that of climax. The thought of the verses 
seems to be, that prayer will be answered, and the climax, 
which suggests earnestness or importunity, finds no support 
in the context. . The other three verbs correspond with these 
three, and are to be interpreted accordingly. Verse 8 gives 
the assurance of the truth and certainty of the promise in 
verse 7, which comes from the uniform rule of the Divine 
dealing with men in this matter, and their uniform experi- 
ence. The limitations in the answers to prayer are not in 
the granting of blessing, but in the particular kind of good 
gift bestowed. Jesus cites the case of the earthly father in 
his relation to his child. The child asks for a good thing; 
the father does not give him a bad or useless one in return 
for his asking. The difficulties connected with the matter of 
prayer are—so far as the point here suggested is concerned— 
mainly disposed of, so soon as the parallelism of relationship 
which Jesus mentions is borne in mind. If the Christian is 
the child of the heavenly Father, then he will come to the 
Father as such a child. He may, in his ignorance and limi- 
tation, ask for what he supposes to be a good, but what is 
really not so. The Father will give him a true blessing in 
answer—never an evil thing, when good is asked for. The 
loving Christian asks for what is in accordance with the 
Father’s will. The Christian who knows himself and his best 
interests desires only that which, in the end, will prove best 
for himself, and this he is conscious that his Father knows 
when he prays. 

Verses 9-11.—Or what man is there of you, who, if his son 
shall ask him for a loaf, will give him a stone? or if he shall ask 
for a fish, will give him a serpent? If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more sfall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him? The word “or,” with which these verses begin, suggests 
another line of thought than that indicated by verse 8, and 
another ground for the assurance given in verse 7. The new 
ground of confidence is that fatherly relation of God to the 
Christian which lies at the basis of the whole representation 
of God in the discourse. The “stone” and “serpent” are 
supposed by many to be mentioned, partly, at least, because 
they have, or may have, a certain resemblance to the loaf of 
bread and the fish. If this be the correct view, there is in 
the two verses a suggestion of deception connected with what 
is given, in addition to the idea of what is useless or harmful. 
The child receives what appears, at first, to be the thing for 
which he asked, but what proves not to beso. The correct- 
ness of this view, however, can hardly be insisted upon. The 
thought presented in verse 11 is one which disposes of other 
objections to the doctrine of prayer besides those referred to 
above. If God loves his child more than the earthly father 
loves his child, and if he is more ready than the earthly 
father to give good gifts, we may be sure that he has not fet- 
tered himself by his own laws, or so shut himself out from 
the creation that he cannot do anything for his children 
when they come to him in prayer. The thought of this 
eleventh verse is one of the most precious of all which are 
presented in the New Testament. If God is more willing to 
bless us than earthly parents are; if his willingness is even 
so far greater that it can be expressed by the words “how 
much more,” we may have all calmness and confidence; for 
the loving earthly parent is more willing to give than the 
child is to ask, more willing to give than not to give, impa- 
tient even for the coming of the opportunity when he may 
give. What would be the joy and peace of our seasons of 
prayer, and indeed of all our Christian living, if we fully 
realized and believed the truth of these words of Jesus in all 
the depth of their meaning! 

Verse 12.—All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: for this is the 
law and the prophets: With respect to the meaning of this 
precept, which in the jruest sense isa golden precept, it is 
evident that it calls upon us to do to others what, if we were 
in like circumstances, we should wish them to do to us, and 
that, when it is fulfilled as it should be, it is only such desires 





as are right which are to be considered as the measure and 
rule of the action. The connection of this verse with what 
precedes has been much discussed. Perhaps the simplest 
view of the matter is, that the verse has a certain indepen- 
dence, and yet that it is a kind of summing up of all that has 
been said bearing upon the relations of a man to his fellow- 
man. The last clause of the verse may perhaps be regarded 
as favoring this view; for it represents that in this precept is 
really contained the sum of the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment (the Law and the Prophets); that is, all that which 
the Old Testament commands with reference to duties to our 
fellow-men is, when interpreted according to its inmost mean- 
ing, and “fulfilled” in the sense of chapter 5, verse 17, gath- 
ered into this one sentence. The child-relationship of the 
loving, trustful man to God as an infinitely loving Father is 
the first and great revelation which Christianity makes to its 
disciples. The golden rule is the answer of the Christian 
teaching to the question, How shall I act towards my neigh- 
bor? Jesus makes the revelation; he also gives the answer. 
As he does so, he leads the child to his Father, and teaches 
him the lesson of love. The fatherhood of God secures the 
brotherhood of man, and both together secure the consum- 
mated blessedness of the kingdom of heaven. 





JUDGING, ASKING, AND GIVING. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


1. How can we help “judging,” and why should we not 
“judge”? The power of seeing into character is to be coveted 
and cultivated, and the absence of it makes simpletons, not 
saints. Quite true: but seeing into character is not what 
Jesus iscondemning here. The “ judging” of which he speaks 
sees motes in a brother’s eye. That is to say, it is one-sided, 
and fixes on faults, which it magnities, passing by virtues, 
Carrion flies who buzz with a sickening hum of satisfaction 
over sores, and prefer corruption to soundness, are as good 
judges of meat as such critics are of character. That Mephis- 
tophelean spirit of detraction in this day has wide scope. 
Literature and politics, as well as social life with its rivalries, 
are infested by it, and it finds its way into the church and 
threatens us all. The race of fault-finders we have always 
with us, blind as moles to beauties and goodness, but lynx-eyed 
for failings, and finding meat and drink in proclaiming them 
in tones of affected sorrow. How flagrant a breach of the laws 
of the kingdom this temper implies, and how grave an evil it 
is, though thought little of, or even admired as cleverness and 
a mark of a very superior person, Christ shows us by this earnest 
warning, imbedded among his fundamental moral teachings. 

He points out first how certainly that disposition provokes 
retaliation. Whois the Judge that judges us as we do others? 
Perhaps it is best to say that both the divine and the human 
estimates are included in the purposely undefined expression. 
Certainly both are included in fact. For a carping spirit of 
eager fault-finding necessarily tinges people’s feelings towards 
its possessor, and he cannot complain if the severe tests which 
he applied to others are used on his own conduct. A cynical 
critic cannot expect his victims to be profoundly attached to 
him, or ready to be lenient to his failings. If he chooses to 
fight with a tomahawk, he will be scalped some day, and the 
bystanders will not lament profusely. But a more righteous 
tribunal than that of his victims condemnshim. For in God’s 
eyes the man who covers not his neighbor’s faults with the 
mantle of charity has not his own blotted out by Divine for- 
giveness. 

This spirit is always accompanied by ignorance of one’s 
own faults, which makes the man indulging it ludicrous. So 
our Lord would seem to intend by the figure of the mote and the 
beam. It takes a great deal of close peering to see a mote ; but 
the censorious man sees only the mote, and sees it out of scale. 
No matter how bright the eye, though it be clear asa hawk’s, 
its beauty is of no moment to him. The mote magnified, and 
nothing but the mote, is his object; and he calls this one-sided 
exaggeration “criticism,” and prides himself on the accuracy 
of his judgment. He makes just the opposite mistake in his 
estimate of his own faults, if he sees them at all. We look at 
our neighbor’s errors with a microscope, and at our own 
through the wrong end of a telescope. We see neither in 
their real magnitude, and the former fault is sure to lead to 
the latter. We have two sets of weights and measures: one 
for home use, the other for foreign. Every vice has two 
names; and we call it by the flattering and minimizing one 
when we commit it, and by the ugly one when our neighbor 
doesit. Everybody can see the hump on his friend’s shoulders, 
but it takes some effort to see our own. David was angry 
enough at the man who stole his neighbor’s ewe lamb, but 
quite unaware tliat he was guilty of a meaner, crueller theft. 
The mote can be seen; but the beam, big though it be, needs 
to be “considered.” So it often escapes notice, and will surely 
do so; if we are yielding tothe temptation of harsh judgment 
of others, every man may be aware of faults of his own very 
much bigger than any that he can see in another. For each 
of us may fathom the depth of our own sinfulness in motive, 
and unspoken, unacted thought, while we can see only the 
surface acts of others. 

Our Lord points out, in verse 4, a still more subtle form of 
this harsh judgment, when it assumes the appearance of solici- 





tude for the improvement of others, and teaches us that all 
honest desire to help in the moral reformation of our neighbors 
must be preceded by earnest efforts at mending our own con- 
duct. If we have grave faults of our own undetected and 
unconquered, we are incapable either of judging or of helping 
our brethren. Such efforts will be hypocritical, for they 
pretend to come from genuine zeal for righteousness and care 
for another’s good, whereas their real root is simply censorious 
exaggeration of a neighbor’s faults; they imply that the person 
affected with such a tender care for another’s eyes has his own 
in good condition, A blind guide is bad enough, but a blind 
oculist is a still more ridiculous anomaly. Note, too, that the 
result of clearing our own vision is beautifully put, not as being 
ability to see, but ability to cure our fellows, It is only the 
experience of the pain of casting out a darling evil, and the 
consciousness of God’s pitying mercy as given to us, that 
makes the eye keen enough, and the hand steady and gentle 
enough, to pull out the mote. It is a delicate operation, and 
one which a clumsy Operator may make very painful, and 
useless, after all. A rough finger or a harsh spirit makes 
success impossible. 

2. Verse 6 comes in singular juxtaposition with a warning 
against uncharitable judgments. Christ’s calling men dogs 
and swine does not sound like obeying his own precept. But 
the very shock which the words give at first hearing is part of 
their value. There are men whom Jesus, for all his gentle- 
ness, has to estimate thus. His pitying eyes were not 
blind to truth. It was no breach of infinite charity in 
him to see facts, and to give them their right names; and 
his previous precept does not bid us shut ours, or give up 
common sense. This verse limits the application of the 
preceding, and inculcates prudence, tact, and discernment of 
character, as no less essential to his servants than the sweet 
charity, slow to suspect and sorrowful to expose a brother's 
fault. The fact that his gentle lips used such words may well 
make us shudder as we think of the deforming of human 
nature into pure animalism, which some men achieve, and 
which is possible for all. 

The inculcation of discretion in the presentation of the 
truth may easily be exaggerated into a doctrine of reserve 
which is more Jesuitical than Christian. Even when guarded 
and limited, it may seem scarcely in harmony with the com- 
mission to preach the gospel to every creature, or with the 
sublime confidence that God’s word findss#something to appeal 
to in every heart, and has power to subdue the animal in 
every man. But the divergence is only apparent. The most 
expansive zeal is to be guided by prudence, and the most 
enthusiastic confidence in the universal power of the gospel 
does not take leave of common sense. There are people who 
will certainly be repelled, and perhaps stirred to furious 
antagonism to the gospel and its messengers, if they are not 
approached with discretion. It is bad to hide the treasure in 
anapkin; it is quite as bad to fling it down without prepara- 
tion before some people. Jesus himself locked his lips before 
Herod, although the curious ruler asked many questions; and 
we have sometimes to remember that there are people who 
“will not hear the word,” and who must first “be won ‘with- 
out the word.” Heavy rain rung off hard-baked earth. It 
must first be softened by a gentle drizzle. Luther once told 
this fable: “The lion made a great feast, and he invited all the 
beasts, and, among the rest, asow. When all manner of costly 
dishes were set before the guests, the sow asked, ‘ Have you no 
bran?’ Even so, said he, we preachers set forth the most 
dainty dishes,—the forgiveness of sins, and the grace of God; 
but they turn up their snouts, and grub for guilders.” 

This precept is one side of the truth. The other is the 
adaptation of the gospel to all men, and the obligation on us 
to preach it to all. We can only tell most men’s disposition 
towards it by offering it to them, and we are not to be in 
hurry to conclude that men are dogs and swine. 

3. We have the bountiful law of Christ’s giving. Thecon- 
nection with the previous verse is difficult. It may possibly 
be “ You are not only givers, but have first to receive, and this 
is how you may receive.” Notice first the condition on which 
we obtain the divine gift. The three words “ask, seek, knock,” 
are obviously aclimax. We are perhaps not intended to press 
the difference between them, but still it seems improbable 
that there should be no meaning in the studied variety of 
expression. The first condition is desire, addressed to him 
who can grant it. The second is effort in the direction of our 
desires. The third is persistent continuance of desire and 
effort. Experience seems to contradict such promises. Is 
there aay region in which to ask is to have, to seek is to find, 
and in which every door flies open at our knock? Certainly 
not in the world of common life, where bitter disappointment, 
vain wishes, and bootless search are socommon., Jesus Christ 
did not mean that his followers may have whatever they like. 
The way to spoil a child is to give it all it asks, and he does 
not mean tospoil us. Therefore he must thwart our wishes 
till they run parallel with his will, and are fixed on higher 
good than earth holds. So, of course, this promise is true 
only in the spiritual realm, or in regard to the development of 
the Christian character. We may have as much of God as we 
will. Christ puts the key of the treasure chamber into our 
hand, and bids us take all that we want. If aman is admitted 


into the bullion vault of « bank, and told to help himself, and . 
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comes out with one cent, whose fault is it that he is poor? 
Whose fault is it that Christian people generally have such 
seanty portions of the free riches of God? 

This climax teaches us that prayers unaccompanied by 
effort are not answered. Many ask who do not seek. There 
are precious things which cannot be given to a mere wish. 
We have to seek, not as though we do not know where to find, 
but like gold-diggers, toiling on their claims, not because they 
do not know where the gold is, but because they do know that 
it is there, And there must be continuous desire and effort. 
That implies that the answers do not always come immediately. 
The best gifts grow slowly, more than forty and six years is 
the temple of a Christ-like nature in building. Therefore 
patient continuance in waiting on the giver is the final condi- 

‘tion of receiving his highest gifts. Like Peter at the gate, we 
must “continue knocking.” Many a man prays for spiritual 
gifte, and, like a rifleman who fires and does not wait to see 
whether his ball has struck the target, goes away before the 
signal can be made that his prayer is heard. 

It may be a question whether, in verse 8, the emphasis is to 
be laid on “every one” or on “that asketh,” or, in other 
words, whether it is an assurance that the universal law will 
be followed in our case, or a statement of the universal condi- 
tion without which no receiving is possible, and, least of all, 
the receiving of the gifts of the kingdom by its subjects. In 
either case, this verse gives the reason for the preceding 
exhortation. Then follows the tender illustration in which 
the dim-sighted love of earthly fathers is taken as a parable 
of the all-wise tenderness and desire to bestow which move 
the hand of the giving God. There is some resemblance be- 
tween an Eastern loaf and a stone, and some between a fish 
and a serpent. However imperfect a father’s love, we wil 
neither be cruel enough to cheat his unsuspecting child with 
what looks like an answer to his wish, but is useless or hurtful, 
nor foolish enough to make a mistake. All human relation- 
ships are in some measure marred by the faults of those who 
sustainthem. What asolemn attestation of universal sinful- 
ness is in these words of Christ’s, and how calmly he separates 
himself in his sinlessness from us! I do not know that there 
is anywhere a stronger scriptural proof of these two truths 
than this one incidental clause, “ye, being evil.” I wonder 
whether the people who pit the Sermon on the Mount 
against evangelical Christianity are ready to take this bit of 
it into their creeds, “It is noteworthy, also, that the emphasis 
is laid, not on the earthly father’s willingness, but on his 
knowing how to give good gifts. Our Lord seems to think 
that he need not assure us of the plain truth, that of course 
our Father in heaven is willing, just because he is our Father, 
to give us all good, but he heartens us with:the assurance that 
his love is wisdom, and that he cannot maké any mistakes. 
There are no stones mingled with our bread, nor any serpents 
among the fish. He gives good, and nothing but good. What 
if a foolish child should ask for a stone, thinking that it was 
bread, or for a serpent, believing it to be a fish? ‘Will our 
Father give these to us? Surely not. Therefore, in the region 
of earthly good, where our desires are often wrong, his love and 
wisdom will be shown by his disappointing our wishes, that 
he may satisfy our wants. So Luke, in his version of these 
words, explains “good things” by “the Holy Spirit,” the one 
certain good, which we may ask for and not be disappointed. 

4. The great precept which closes the lesson is not only to 
be taken as an inference from the immediately preceding con- 
text, but as the summing up of all the duties to our neighbors, 
on which Christ has been laying down the law of the king- 
dom from Matthew 5:17. This general reference of the 
“therefore” is confirmed by the subsequent clause, “this is 
the law and the prophets,” the summing up of the whole past 
revelation of the Divine will, and therefore in accordance 
with our Lord’s previous exposition of the relation between 
his new law and that former one, the summing up of all his teach- 
ing. As Luther puts it in his vigorous, homely, way “With 
these words he now closes his instructions given in these 
three chapters, and ties it all up in a little bundle.” But a 
connection may also be traced with the preceding paragraph. 
There our desires were treated as securing God’s correspond- 
ing gifts. Here our desires, when turned to men, are regarded 
not as securing their corresponding conduct, but as obliging 
us to action. By taking our wishes as the rule of our dealings 
with others, we shall be like God, who takes our wishes as the 
rule of his dealings with us. Our desires sent heavenward 
procure blessings for us; sent earthward, they prescribe our 
blessing of others. That is a startling turn to give toour claims 
on our fellows. It rests on the principle that every man has 
equal rights, therefore we ought not to look for anything from 
others which we are not prepared to extend to others A 
should give B whatever A thinks B should give him. Our 
error is in making ourselves our Own centre, and thinking 
more of our claims on others than of our obligations to them. 
Christ teaches us that these are one. Such a principle applied 
to our lives would wonderfully pull down our expectations 
and lift up our obligations. It is really but another way of 
putting the law of loving our neighbor as ourselves. If 
observed, it would revolutionize society. Nothing short of it 
is the law of the kingdom, and the duty of all who call them- 
aelves Christ's subjects. 

‘This is the inmost meaning, says Jesus, of the law and the 





prophets, All the former revelations of the Divine will in 
regard to men’s relations to men are summed in this. Of 
course, this does not mean, as some people would like to make 
it mean, that morality is to take the place of religion, but 
simply that all the precepts touching conduct to men are 
gathered up for the subjects of the kingdom in this one. 
“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor, therefore: love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE SUPREME LAW OF THE SUPREME LIFE. 


It is our province to judge actions and natures (vs. 6, 15, 20), 
but not motives, That is the province of the Judge of all the 
earth. In judging even of actions charitably, we establish the 
standard by which God judges us (v. 2). 

1. We are to have clear vision and sound judgment before 
we offer to help others (vs. 3, 5). One’s perfections easily 
bears with others’ imperfections. 

2. But, however charitable, we are not to be indiscriminate 
(v. 6). Prostitute not that which is high and holy to satisfy 
swinish and savage propensities; the treasure is lost, your- 
self rent. Even give not the gospel of grace where the law 
is needed instead. 

3. Ask, seek, knock (v. 7). Seemingly unnecessary 
exhortation, but still most necessary. God not only wishes 
to give, but urges men to make more giving possible by their 
requests. Christ, seeing the infinity of gifts waiting, and 
remembering that the disciples had asked only for daily 
bread, storms to be stilled, the wisdom hidden in parables, 
and a seat at his right hand in the kingdom, said, “Up to 
now ye have asked nothing. Ask.” 

“Thou art coming to a king, 
Large petitions with thee bring ; 
For his grace and love are such, 
Thou canst never ask too much.” 

Even evil fathers give good gifts; how much more the 
good Father in heaven. 

Now with-charitable judgment, clear vision, after largest 
asking and limitless receiving, and a recognition that God is 
the Father of all men, and they are brothers, we reach the 
supreme law of the supreme life (v. 12). 

Its realization is possible, for the law of being in the life 
of Christ was to bear others’ burden. This is the seed of all 
ethical law. Its branches will cover the earth, and its leaves 
be for the healing of the woes of the nations. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Judge not, that ye be not judged (v.1). It is the spirit, rather 
than the fact, of judging that is here considered. That we 
are not forbidden to exercise our judgment in passing upon 
the character of those with whom we have to do, is evidenced 
in the fact that our Lord, almost in the same breath, calls on 
us to refrain from casting treasures before those who are as 
dogs and as swine; and how can we know that one is as a dog 
or as a hog, without the exercise of our judgment concerning 
him? We are not to take it upon ourselves to condemn the 
spirit of those whose hearts we cannot read; and every exer- 
cise of our judgment concerning another must be in view of 
our responsibility to his God and to ours, and with a readi- 
ness on our part to be judged by the same standard to which 
we would have him held conformable. 

With what judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged (v. 2). This 
is a truth which is applicable between man and man, as well 
as between man and God. What we think of others goes 
largely to settle the question of what they think of us. If 
we always look at their best side, they are not so likely to 
look at our worst. If we are constantly picking flaws in their 
character and conduct, we cannot expect them to consider us 
flawless. If we feel that they are open-hearted and frank, 
and want us to be so, they will be pretty sure to count us 
cordial and sympathetic. If we deem them cold and con- 
strained, they will hardly deem us warm and genial. If we 
are suspicious of their spirit and motives, we shall almost 
inevitably bring ourselves under suspicion. If they #ppear 
to us proud and haughty, we are made thereby to appear the 
same to them. The surest way, in fact, of winning a favor- 
able judgment of ourselves from others is by judging them 
favorably. When their opinion of us seems hard and harsh, 
let us aim to correct it by persistently thinking of their prob- 
able tenderness of feeling and kindness of intention in spite 
of all appearances, Let us turn our thoughts away from 
whatever seems ungenerous or inconsiderate—or possibly 
selfish and unfeeling—on their part, and try to imagine how 
they may have misunderstood us and our course, and thus 
have supposed themselves justified in their spirit and action- 
By so doing we shall certainly deserve better of them, and 
have a better prospect of receiving our best deserts. And 
even when we know that others are evil-doers beyond a ques- 
tion, let us consider ourselves lest we also be tempted; let us 
dwell in thought rather on the strength of the pressure 





against them, than on their weakness in yielding to it; let us 
think kindly, pityingly, charitably, of them in their infirmi- 
ties; judging them as we would wish to be judged by them. 
“For with what judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged: and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you.” 

Why beholdest thow the mote that is in thy brother’s eye? (v. 3.) 
It doesn’t take a very sharp or a very clear eye to see our 
neighbor’s imperfections. At a glance we can tell just where 
he falls short, or is in excess. He is too intense, or too slug- 
gish ; too sensitive, or not enough so; too close-fisted, or too 
lavish ; too imaginative, or too matter-of-fact ; too precise, or 
too careless; too plain-spoken, or too cautious; too artificial, 
or too natural; too much absorbed in business, or “altogether 
too pious.” His fault stands right out, so that we can see it as 
plain as a spot on the sun. If all our knowledge was as 
accurate as our observation of other people’s faults and fail- 
ings, how wise we should be? But, after all, is this a kindly 
or a proper line of study? Is it well for us to be looking at 
other people’s shortcomings, or overdoings? Have we time 
for it—if we mind our own business? 

But considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye (v. 4). 
We are as slow to perceive our own greatest defects as we are 
to discern our neighbor’s smallest ones. Glaring faults which 
would make a neighbor hateful to us are suffered to have full 
play in our natures without disturbing our self-complacency. 
Commonly we do not know that we have these faults, Per- 
haps we count ourselves peculiarly free from them. Many a 
stingy man thinks that generosity is an amiable weakness of 
his. Many an affected woman is sure that naturalness is her 
chief attraction. Some whose words are most apt to sting 
their acquaintances are the very persons who count them- 
selves considerate and kindly in speech. The ones who 
absolutely live for self are not uncommonly the ones who 
think that self has a small place in their thoughts and plans. 
At the worst, when the beam in one’s eye is recognized, it is 
usually looked at as a part of one’s self, and therefore to be 
accepted as a matter of course; for “we must be ourselves, 
you know!” And all the while this beam in our eye never 
hinders our seeing and magnifying and wondering over the 
unsightly mote in the eye of our neighbor. 

Cast out... the beam out of thine own eye (v. 5). We have 
no right to go on hugging our faults, as if they must not only 
be endured, but approved. It is our duty to be rid of them. 
“Reforms against nature” are our mission. The sins and the 
follies which have given so much trouble to us and to others 
ought to be put a stop to. If we have a quick temper, we 
must hold itin. If we are of a suspicious nature, we must 
refuse to exercise, and must cultivate confidence in others. 
If we are close-fisted, we must. pry our hands open. If we are 
too forward, we must study to keep in the background. If 
we are unsocial, we must religiously strive to make ourselves 
agreeable. If we are shiftless and unsystematic, we must 
train ourselves to do things on time and in their order. If 
we are over-sensitive, or uncharitable, or resentful, we must 
recognize and battle this fault. Whatever beam there is in 
our eye—as we can find it out, of ourselves, or by the help of 
friends—that is the thing for us to go for, and to keep at 
until it is under foot instead of in the eye. 

Ask, and it shall be given you (v.7). If we are going to 
reform our natures; if we are going to pull out the beams 
from our éyes; if we are going to judge ourselves and our 
neighbors fairly; if we are going to have a correct standard 
of measuring character. and stick to it,—we need a great deal 
more wisdom and a great deal more grace than we are now 
possessed of. It is a comfort to know that we can have these 
added gifts for the asking—for the right asking; for the 
asking from Jesus in a sense of need and in a spirit of faith. 
Our asking ought to be specific—in the direction of our 
special dangers and our special duties. “Lord, enable me to 
better know my own faults, and my neighbor’s good quali- 
ties!” “Lord, keep me from judging others by a standard 
I would shink from for myself!” “Lord, give me grace to 
battle my own peculiarities, and to show less of myself, and 
more of thyself, in my bearing toward all?” That is the 
kind of petitions we have need to offer day by day. It is in 
the offering of such as these—in dependent faith—that 
“ every one that asketh receiveth.” 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them (v.12). The element of fairness is in this 
rule, Hence of course it is to be understood that we ought to 
do toward others as it would be fair for them to do toward us. 
We might indeed selfishly wish a rich man to give us his 
property, or a neighbor to vacate his house for our con- 
venience, or a man of strong will and fixed opinion to be 
always ready to yield his judgment to ours; but that would’t 
be fair. We have no right to expect anything of the sort from 
him ; nor ought he to expect it from us. But whatever we 
think would be the fair thing toward us were the cases 
reversed, we ought to do toward our neighbor in any emer- 
gency. Has there been a misunderstanding between you and 


afriend? What do you think your friend ought to do as the 
first step toward a readjustment of the relations between you 
two? That is the step for youto take. Whena case has been 
laid before you for your counsel and help, you ought to 
consider carefully what you would deem the other’s duty if 
you went to him in similar need; and then do as near that 
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as is possible, Put yourself in the other place as far as can 
be, to enable you to decide what you ought to do for him, or to 
endure from him. That is the working of the Golden Rule. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


We are still studying the wonderful “Sermon on the 
Mount,” That petition which falls to our lot to-day, deals 
with two things; namely, precepts and promises, The first 
precept deals with that severity and harshness of judgment 
which we are tempted to exercise. “Judge not,” says the 
Master, lest you yourself be judged with the same severity. 


The tendency to pass undue and harsh judgment on the 


character and conduct of others is everywhere apparent. 
From childhood up, we are prone to fall into this sin. 
Children too readily charge each other with telling lies; and 
grown-up business men too easily impugn each other’s motives, 
and condemn each other without sufficient cause. Politics 
subsist largely by such unjust and wholesale judgments of 
party leaders, In this way the best men are often wickedly 
traduced, and made to appear more like demons than men. 
No truly great and good man ever lived who escaped the 
tongues of such traducers. Washington and Lincoln had to 
bear their share of the burden, and Luther, Wesley, Moody, 
have not escaped. The Master himself suffered under the 
same lash, for of him they said, “He hath adevil.” Against 
all such unjust judgments the Saviour urges two arguments: 
1. “With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” 
If in that great day we want to be leniently dealt with, we 
must show the same leniency here. To expect to judge 
harshly and be judged leniently, may be very comforting to 
us, but it will prove a vain expectation. Against such foolish 
expectations the Son of God honestly warns us. 2. All are 
sinful, and therefore have no right to censure others. What 
a strange and pitiful sight it would be to go into a leper- 
house, and see the lepers pointing at and criticising each 
other because of their leprosy! Pray, why should a leper 
criticise a leper? Is he not himself leprous? Had he not 
better hold his peace, or with his fellow-sufferer mourn over 
their common misfortune? No less hideous must it appear 
to the angels to hear sinful men harshly condemning their 
fellow-men for their sins, when they themselves are in similar 
condition. Each one is far busier in discovering and dis- 
closing the faults of others, than in remedying his own. 
In a hospital, patients are far more anxious to get well them- 
selves, than to discourse on the maladies of those around them. 
But in moral things they are far more interested in their 
neighbor’s business than in their own moral health. 

Another precept laid down by Jesus is found in verse 12. 
We call it “the Golden Rule,” and we treat it as though it 
were mere brass. If any one were to live up to this rule, 
that person would be a most delightful companion. Some- 
times we do see a sister or a mother who very perfectly 
exemplifies this precept. Then we are inclined to think of 
them as angels. But the precept of the world is to do unto 
others just exactly as you would not have them do to you. 
Employer and employee go ahead in the precept of the world 
and not in that of the Master, and the result is seen in strikes 
and violence, in lockouts and hunger. This beautiful world 
is changed into an ante-chamber of hell, because men will 
not heed what Christ taught. Families are made unhappy, 
and relatives quarrel over wills, and tear and devour each 
other, because each seeks his own welfare, and not that of 
another. Ask your scholars whether they like it when others 
obey the golden rule? Of course they do. Why, then, 
should they not obey it themselves as well ? 

Promises.—Of these there are three, and they refer prima- 
rily to spiritual gifts; they are connected with conditions. 
See how simple are the conditions: Ask, seek, knock. Could 
anything be plainer or easier? If any one fails of reaching 
heaven, it will not be because it was not possible, but merely 
because he did not want to go there. Pardon for the past, 
strength for the present, glory for the future, all may be had 
for the asking. The trouble with people to-day is the same 
as in the time of Christ. They wish for loaves and fishes, 
but turn wearily away from spiritual gifts) They grasp 
eagerly for gold and earthly treasure, and yet refuse to lay up 
treasures in heaven. We laugh at the savage who struts 
around proudly with a few glass beads, and then we buy a few 
diamonds and strut around in the same way. Yet, to angels, 
glass and diamonds are pretty much alike. Most people live 
for their stomachs and their backs. Good food and fine 
clothes are what they desire, but pure character isat a discount. 

In many classes, however, there are those who truly desire 
“the gift of God,” but who have thus far failed to grasp the 
blessed thought that it may be had now, at once, for the sin- 
cere asking. They still feel as though they must pray a little 
more, or do something, before they can receive it. The prom- 
ise, however, is not “ask for a year,” or even “ ask often,” but 
only “ask.” If only the teacher can lead such pupils to 
realize that Jesus meant exactly what he said, and that they 
honor him by implie#ly trusting his promise, he will have 
done a good thing. Does any one honestly want pardon? 
Have they sincerely asked for it? Then they are pardoned. 
No one can honestly utter the Lord’s Prayer without being 





pardoned. No one can honestly use that prayer who is not 
penitent, and any impenitent person who offers that prayer 
is a hypocrite. This makes a joyful, but also a solemn, thing 
of so brief a prayer as the Lord’s Prayer. To earnest seekers 
who go to work in the right way, heaven’s door swings open 
easily. Like the ponderous doors of a vault, so is heaven’s 
door. No amount of battering will open it. But with the 
right key it swings open so easily that a boy can enter. All 
hell cannot prevail against heaven’s gate; but let a child 
offer an earnest prayer, and, lo! the pearly gate swings on its 
hinges, and stands wide open to welcome the child. On earth 
you cannot be a king, but you may be one in heaven. And 
lest there should still linger any doubt in our minds as to 
what the Saviour meant, he thrice repeated this promise, and 
then still further illustrated it. What now is to be the prac- 
tice of the hearer of these promises? A promise of which I 
do not avail myself is like the prescription of a physician 
which I allow to stand unused on the table. Am I not twice 
guilty if I remain sick with the means of recovery within my 
reach? And am I not twice culpable if the promise of salva- 
tion, free, is discarded, as though it were a vain and value- 
less thing ? 

The above teaching may all be summed up for the black- 
board review in the following form : 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Some of the very words of the Sermon on the Mount should 
be committed to memory in early childhood: The Beatitudes, 
the Lord’s Prayer, Christ’s illustrations teaching how to trust 
and what to seek first; the brief warning, “ Judge not,” and 
the reasons why ; the golden words and promises upon prayer ; 
and the “therefore” which concludes the teaching of duty 
to others, and how to fulfill the law of love. If last week’s 
text was a thread of gold to be woven into life, this week’s is a 
golden rule to measure the actions towards others, and Jesus 
himself seems holding the golden scepter of loving invitation 
as he bids his children ask, seek, knock. Recall last week’s 
golden text. What are some of the ways in which our 
Father shows his constant care forus? What are some of the 
reasons why it is sinful not to trust him? What can we give 
him in return for all his love? What did Jesus say about 
how to love God and love our neighbor? If he isour Father, 
are his children our brothers and sisters? Ought we to want 
them to know and do our Father’s will as we have been 
taught todo? How should we feel towards them if they sin 
or make mistakes? Jesus taught of all this in the Sermon 
on the Mount. ' 

Judge Not.—Can we see the hearts of others, can we know 
their thoughts, or decide why they do as they do? Who 
only can read the heart? Who only isthe judge? Is it kind 
or loving to look out for faults, to be picking at the wrong 
doings we see in others? Have you any right to be their 
judge? Would you like them to watch you in the same way ? 
What is the line in the Lord’s Prayer about forgiving? Is it 
a forgiving spirit when you talk about your neighbor’s sin? 
Do you dare ask God to forgive your debts as you forgive the 
debts against you? Jesus gives a reason why you should not 
judge others; what is it? As you judge others, so you may 
expect they will judge you. There is another reason. We 
are quickest to see in others the very faults which we have 
ourselves. Did you ever ride in the cars, or on a boat, and 
the trees, fences, houses,:shore, all seemed moving along? 
Did they really move? Why did they seem to be in motion? 
Johnny says, “Oh, how selfish Mary is! she took the largest 
peach in the basket.” Didn’t Johnny watch because he 
looked out for the finest peach, and wanted it himself? So 
when one child is to be sent on an errand, “Make Tom go,” 
says William; “he is never willing to give up his game.” It 
was just so when Jesus lived; people were blind to their own 
sins, and keen to see the sins of others, and he said they were 
like a man with such a great piece of wood in his own eye 
that he thought it was a splinter in his brother’s eye, and 
wanted to take it out for him. What ought such a man to 
do to his own eye first? It is a wise rule, whenever you find 
yourself looking at faults in others, to stop and see if you have 
not the very same fault yourself. All this sermon was to 
teach how to live, how to have the heart right towards God 
and kind and loving to others. Can you make it so yourself? 
What had Jesus taught his disciples to say to our Father 
every day? See how heshowed his love; he had taught how 
to pray, but, lest they should be discouraged, he gave them 
three golden words, and with each word a promise. 

Put on the board: 
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showing that the word “ask” includes the others,—a method 
not new, but that will never be old while the positive “shall” 





endures in the threefold promise. Tell of the wonderful 
preacher who told how to pray, to ask, to seek, as if searching 
for treasures; to knock, as if seeking to enter in at some doon 
What did the preacher promise to those who ask? What for 
those who seek, who knock? Then, lest any should be timid 
or fearful, or think the promises are for others, he says again: 

“ For every one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” Yet 
more plainly he talked of the love of our perfect Father, 
who never forgets nor disappoints his children. He had 
shown his care for things of “less value than they,” had 
taught them to ask for daily bread, to go to him with every 
want or care, and then he showed how much more loving he 
is than any earthly father could be. He asked them if a 
hungry boy should go to his father for bread, if he would 
mock the child by giving him a stone; or, if the son should 
ask for a fish for food, if the father would give him a poison- 
ous serpent. Would that be like a father? Do you think 
any earthly fathers are as great or wise or good as our Father 
in heaven? And yet, doesn’t your father know how to make 
you happy and give you good things? So Jesus talked, and 
then he asked another question,—for Jesus often asked ques- 
tions of his scholars; he asked, “ How much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him.” After Jesus asked a question, he always had a wise 
precept to be obeyed and remembered. So when he had 
taught of the Father’s care, the Father’s love, his promises 
and answers to prayer, he gave a golden rule,—how the 
children of such a father should do to each other. 

Two little Bible words will help you to remember the 
golden rule: 
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Have the golden text recited. “Therefore,” said Jesus,—be- 
cause of all I have taught of love to God and to love thy neighbor 
as thyself,—“ therefore,” as “ ye would that men should do to 
you,” “do ye even so to them.” Do you wonder that such a 
rule is called golden? Is it not a fair rule? Would it be 
right for you to do to another anything you would not like 
them to do to you? Suppose they are unkind, must you 
pay back in unkindness? ‘The rule is not, As they do, so do 
you, but, As you would like them to do to you, so do you to 
them. Jesus often taught great lessons with those two little 
words, He said, “As the Father gave me commandment, 
even sol do.” He said, “As the father hath loved me, so 
have I loved you;” and then he bade his friends, “ Love one 
another as I have loved you.” If we measured our love to 
others by the love of Jesus for us, would it be hard to live by 
the golden rule? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Tue More AND THE BEAM.—This saying, like that about 
the measure, was an ancient proverb: “ It is written, in the 
days when the judges judged, that is, in the generation which 
judged its own judges, when a judge judged of one, that he 
should ‘cast the mote out of thine eye,’ the latter answered, 
‘Cast out also the beam from thine eye.”” Also, “ Rabbi 
Tarphon said, I wonder whether there is any one in this age 
who is willing to receive correction. Nay, rather, if one 
should say to another, Cast the mote out of thine eye, the 
latter would answer, Cast the beam out of thine own eye.” 
The gloss here says: “The mote, that is, a small sin, which 
is in thy hand, cast out. The other could answer, But do 
thou cast out the great sin that is in thine. Thus they could 
not correct [one another], because all were sinners.” 

SWINE are not now common enough in Palestine to make 
the proverb one of much local meaning. The writer does not 
remember to have seen them more than once, and that wasina 
small herd near the Dow River. Where, as in old times, they 
often fed, among other things, on blood and offal, there might 
be some danger of their turning upon a man and rending him 
—as indeed the wild boars, still not uncommon in Palestine, 
will always do when hard pressed. It is not necessary to 
understand, with some commentators, that the swine might 
be disappointed in not finding the pearls to be beans or peas; 
for pearls have always been a literary figure in the Hast for 
bright thoughts; while hAanzir, or hog, is quite as forcible a 
term for a gross dullard in the East as with us, only far more 
insulting. It is an unclean beast to more than one sect in the 
Orient. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


APOTHEGMS AS RuLEs or Conpuct.—With due considera- 
tion of the cardinal truth that “God, the former and creator, 
is the judge, witness, and suing party, and that he will also 
judge us hereafter” (Aboth, 4 : 29), we are warned (ibid., 1: 6) 
to “judge all mankind favorably,” and (ibid., 2: 5) “not to 
judge thy neighbor till thou hast reached his situation,” that 
is, put thyself in his place; for “with the measure with 
which man measures, he will be measured in return” by God 
and men, in good and in evil (Sotah,1:7). This is pro- 
verbially expressed by middah kneged middah, “ measure for 
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measure,” as is demonstrated by God’s “Go to, let us go 
down, and there confound their language” in just reply to 
the Babylonian tower-builders, “Go to, let us make bricks,” 
etc. (Rashi on Gen. 11:7). Man, in judging others, is apt 
to overlook his own shortcomings, which may happen to be 
greater than his fellow-man’s; hence the Talmudical advice 
(Hrakhin, 16 b): “If a man says unto thee, Take the splinter 
away from between thy eyes, answer him with, Take the 
beam away from between thine own eyes.” In Zr. Baba 
Bathra, 60 b, we are told of Rabbi Yannai, the judge in his 
town, that upon a man’s complaining of his neighbor’s tree 
reaching too far over his own fence, he immediately had such 
a tree in his own yard felled, and then induced the defendant 
to go and do likewise. He set this example beforehand, con- 
tinues the Talmud, in obedience to Resh Laqish’s admirable 
maxim: “First correct thyself, and then try to correct others!” 
The wicked are called “dogs” in Midrash on Exodus 9, and 
so are the “evil-doers” in Psalm 22: 15, The wicked—who cor- 
rupts his humanity—is animated by the spirit of uncleanliness, 
and therefore called “swine” ( Yalqui Reubeni, folio 12b). This 
beast, a symbol of extreme uncleanliness, is fed with the acorn 
(which is unfit for human food), and represents nine parts of 
leprosy of the ten parts which are over all the earth (7*. 
Qiddushin, 49 b). Who would throw away “ precious things” 
to such a creature, in its reality or as symbol? Pearls are 
precious things, and the Talmud (Berakhoth, 17 a) quotes five 
precious sentences or “ pearls” from the lips of R. Méir, the 
Rabbis in Yabneh, R. Akay, R. Abbah, and Rab, which 
precious sentences or pearls were certainly not selected to be 
cast before the “swine,” that tread the holiest things under 
their feet, and finally turn in brutal rage against the generous 
donors (comp. Sanhedrin, 52, and Berakhoth, 43). 

ANOTHER GoLpEN Ruie.—A Gentile came to Shammai 
(the hasty and passionate Rabbi), and said, Make me a prose- 
lyte by teaching me the whole law, while I stand on one foot. 
The rabbi drove him away with a cane in his hand. Where- 
upon the Gentile went to Hillel (celebrated on account of his 
humility), repeating his request. And Hillel complied with 
his wish, saying: What is hateful to thee do not to thy fellow- 
man; this is the whole law, all the rest is its explanation 


(Shabbath, 31 a). 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 





How much of the Sermon on the Mount is concerned in 
rectifying errors in regard to obedience to the law? Which 
sections of it have direct reference to our conduct toward 
God? Which sections of it have direct reference to our con- 
duet toward our neighbor? How are we to know whom to 
trust, and whom to fear? (Matt.7: 16.) In what spirit are 
we to regard the actions of all men? (v. 1.) If we feel sat- 
isfied that our neighbor’s conscience is darkened, may we, or 
may we not, be a law unto him? (Rom. 14: 1-5.) What 
attitude do we assume before God when we attempt to regu- 
late our neighbor’s conduct by our conscience? (Jas. 4: 11, 12.) 
Why is it folly to sit in judgment upon a brother’s conscientious 
act? (Rom. 14:10.) Why is it worse than folly so to do? 
(v. 2.) Why are men so prone to condemn harshly the sins 
of others? (vs. 3,4.) Why should we feel very humble when 
duty compels us to expose the faults of others? (1 Cor. 10: 12.) 
Why should we examine ourselves very carefully before 
attempting to correct our brother? (v. 5.) Why is it impor- 
tant that, while we exercise charity, we should discriminate 
between characters? (v. 6.) What class is represented by 
dogs and swine? What direction concerning this class did 
Jesus give the disciples whom he sent out? (Luke 9: 5; 10: 10.) 
How is it possible to discern correctly among men, and to act 
righteously toward all? (v. 7.) 

What is the difference between asking, seeking, and knock- 
ing? Is it, or is it not, possible for God to disregard any 
prayer? (v.8.) If we ask for things harmful to our souls, 
how can he answer our prayer? (v. 9-11.) What class of re- 
quests are always obtained in kind? (Luke 11:13.) What 
class of requests will always be made subject to the Father’s 
will, by his children? If we pray for heavenly wisdom in 
some approaching emergency, how soon is that prayer 
answered? (1 John 5: 14, 15.) Does obedience to God con- 
sist in a life of negative, or of positive, righteousness? (v. 12.) 
On what ground can a Christian be justified in letting his un- 
righteous neighbor alone? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How is fault-finding contrary to 
the golden rule? 2. How do we wish to be judged by 
others? 8 What may we expect if we censure others 
harshly? 4. Why do we judge others, when we dislike to 
have them judge us? 5. In what way did Jesus meet the 
contradiction of sinners? 6. What things should we not do 
to others? 7. Tell about the mote and the beam. 8. What 
was the absurdity of the hypocrite’s conduct? 9. How does 
charity deal with the faults of others? 10, Before judging 
others, what should we do with ourselves? 11. Give the 
verse about dogs and swine, 12. Describe these animals. as 
known to the Jews of that time. 13. What persons do these 
puimals represent? 14, What care ought we to tske for the 


honor of religion? 15. Repeat the two verses about ask, 
seek, and knock. 16. What is the difference between these 
two verses? 17, Why are both verses needed? 18. Show 
how a father answers his boy’s requests. 19. What argument 
is drawn from the kindness of earthly parents? 20. How is 
God our Father? 21. What good things shall we ask of 
God? 22. What is the best of all good things? 23. Repeat 
the golden rule. 24. How does the golden rule receive force 
from God’s care for us? 25. Why are we told to “therefore” 
keep the golden rule? 26. How much Scripture is condensed 
in the golden rule? 27. What will be the result when this 
rule is kept? 
Superintendent's Questions—l. Ask —. 

Knock —-. 4. For every one that asketh —. 
seeketh —, 6. And to him that knocketh —. 


2. Seek —. 38. 
5. And he that 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. When we see evil in another, have we a right to form 
an opinion about it? 2. Then what did Jesus mean when he 
said, “Judge not, that ye be not judged”? 3. If we are fault- 
finding and censorious in our opinion of others, what judg- 
ments will they be likely to form of us? 4. In looking for 
little faults in them, we may perhaps overlook much greater 
faults. Where? 5. What three degrees of intensity in prayer 
are mentioned? 6. What prayers are answered? 7. Repeat 
the title of our lesson. 8. And the golden text is what? 9. 
What is this verse usually called? 10, But does the golden 
text comprise the whole of religion? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THREE THINGS ON CHRIST’S PART. 


ASKS receive 
CH RIS SEEKS \ nae you may< find \ 
KNOCKS open to | 





THREE THINGS FOR YOUR PART. 


A SE Christ to receive you. 
an Christ until you find him. 
NOCK until Christ opens to you. 





Not that we loved Him, but that He loved us. 








JUDGE NOT. 
ALL YE ARE BRETHREN. 
THE LORD IS JUDGE. 








I HAVE SET BEFORE YOU 


A STRAIT GATE. A WIDE GATE, 
| A NARROW WAY, A BROAD WAY. 


LIFE, DEATH. 
CHOOSE LIFE RATHER THAN DEATH. 








WHAT HAVE YOU ASKED? 
WHAT HAVE YOU RECEIVED? 
WHAT HAVE YOU SOUGHT? 
WHAT HAVE YOU FOUND? 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“ Hail, sweetest, dearest tie that binds.” 
“Sweet hour of prayer.” 

“ Behold the throne of grace.” 

“Why is thy faith, O child of God, so small?” 
* Jesus, who knows full well.” 

. Let the lower lights be burning.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———— 


The division of recent literature devoted to religious 
biography, has contained many good books, any half- 
dozen of which, representing as many different denomi- 
nations and types of character, would suffice to refute 
those hasty people who think that the Christianity of 
our day is losing faith, courage, and self-sacrifice. One 
of the latest books of this class is a Sketch of the Life and 
Episcopate of the Ri. Rev. Robert Bickersteth, D.D., Bishop 
of Ripon, 1857-1884, written by his son, the Rev. Mon- 
tagu Cyril Bickersteth, and introduced by an able preface 
from the pen of the Rt. Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Bishop 
of Exeter, a cousin of the subject of the sketch. Bishop 
Robert Bickersteth, like his surviving namesake, was a 
good example of an “Evangelical” or “low-church ” 
bishop in the Church of England, facing the’social, intel- 





lectual and religious problems of the latter part of the 





nineteenth century. The reputation of Robert was more 
restricted than that of Edward, but his force and zeal 
were not less. Insome respects he was less austere, and, 
perhaps, less narrow, than the leaders of the great evan- 
gelical movement at the beginning of the century; but 
his principles and his devotion to his ideas of duty, of the 
all-sufficient authority of the Scriptures, and of the posi- 
tion of the soul before its God, were not one whit less 
firm. Tact, with him, was not synonymous with timidity. 
One of the ablest portions of this volume, is the expla- 
nation given by Bishop Bickersteth, speaking from the 
point of view of a theologian opposed to the Tractarian 
Oxford of 1887 and the Rationalistic Oxford of 1887, 
of the reason why extremes meet and ritualist and 
rationalist sometimes sympathize and reach similar ends. 
The one, he says, degrades the Bible beneath the 
Church, the other beneath the individual mind; and 
both make interpretation depend upon preference. The 
volume is well written, well printed, and accompanied by 
an excellent and delicately engraved steel portrait of 
Bishop Bickersteth. (8} X 6 inches, cloth, pp. xiv, 314. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $3.50.) 


The excellence of the American short story is now 
widely recognized in Europe as well as at home, and has 
more than once been made the subject of comment in 
these columns. Another illustration of the admirable 
contributions often—one may almost say regularly— 
made to this department of literature, in the magazines, 
is furnished in a collection entitled A Humble Romance, 
and Other Stories, by Mary E. Wilkins. Not a few 
readers will recall the excellent story which, by good 
right, gives the title to this collection. It first appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine, which is now the sponsor of our 
best short stories, as The Atlantic Monthly used to be, 
in its palmy days. Without imitating Harte, Cable, 
Miss Woolson, Miss Murfree, Mr. Deming, or anybody 
else, it moves along in a straightforward, simple, and 
thoroughly enjoyable way of its own, to tell one of “the 
short and simple annals of the poor.” The old story of 
manliness and womanliness, in the face of trial and 
sacrifice, is here given a new setting. Many other 
less known stories by the same author make up a 
good-sized volume. (7 X 5 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 436. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, Price, $1.25.) 


After another long pause there comes an additional 
volume (the thirty-eighth) in Mr. Morley’s English Men 
of Letters series: Keats, by Sidney Colvin. Keats 
literature has been greatly enriched within recent years, 
for the past decade has seen the publication of his letters 
to Fanny Brawne; of the editions of his works by Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman; of Mr. J. G. Speed’s collection of 
his letters and poems; and of beautiful one-volume 
editions of his poems edited respectively by Mr. Forman, 
Mr. W. T. Arnold, and Mr. Palgrave. This new biography 
is a worthy addition to the list; it is based somewhat 
upon unpublished matter; its eulogies are tempered by 
common sense; and its illustrative citations are well 
chosen. Mr. Colvin’s style is usually clear, and is very 
concise. A better statement could hardly be given of 
the difference between the iambic pentameters of the 
eighteenth century and of theseventeenth and nineteenth, 
than that which Mr. Colvin presents in his second chapter. 
The author’s colloquialism, however, sometimes allows 
the introduction of inelegant or obscure sentences. (7) 
X 5% inches, cloth, pp. x. 229. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 


The latest issue in the Story of the Nations series is 
The Story of Alexander’s Empire, by Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, whose text has been somewhat revised by Mr. 
Arthur Gilman, who acts as American editor of the series. 
As has been already stated, the issues in this library are 
to be commended for their general trustworthiness, for 
their compactness, for their literary treatment, and for 
the serviceable helps they supply in the way of maps and 
illustrations, all at a moderate price. Written by many 
authors, from George Rawlinson, the Egyptologist, to 
Miss Jewett, the novelist, style and substance of course 
differ, and the process-work illustrations are more instruc- 
tive than artistic; but it is fortunate that younger readers 
and smaller public libraries can obtain the average results 
of recent investigations in so acceptable aform. (74 <5} 
inches, cloth, illustrated, and with maps, pp. xiv, 323. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Library Bureau of Boston began, in May last, the 
publication of “Spelling,” a new quarterly which is an- 
nounced in the sub-title to be devoted to the simplifica- 
tion of English orthography. It is also the official organ 
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of the Spelling Reform Association. There isa field for 
a journal of this kind, for there is perhaps no other publi- 
cation specifically devoted to the discussion—at once popu- 
lar and scientific—of points clusterimg about the general 
subject of orthography. The department heads will be 
“Progress,” “Economy,” “Education,” “ Phonetics,” 
“ Alphabetics,” “ Etymology.” The journal will, there- 
fore, interest not only those who are professed spelling 
reformers, but all students in linguistics. It uses a modi- 
fied, though not an offensively altered orthography in its 
pages. The first number states that, “This periodical 
will aim to connect itself with the current life of the 
day. It will not deem, beneath its notice, anything that 
will serve to inform the people. It will answer questions 
from anybody concerning spelling, pronunciation, or ety- 
mology; will notice and criticize the current newspaper 
and magazine talk about such things, and will seek to 
make itself a repertory and exchange for practical 
knowledge, not only for spelling reformers, but for all 
who have an interest in the English language.” With 
the Spelling Reform Association at its back, and with 
the American Philological Association behind that, 
“ Spelling ” ought to find a warm place in the hearts of 
those who love the mother tongue. The July number, 
just issued, sustains the promises of the May num- 
ber. “Spelling” is an attractive octavo, well printed 
on good paper and with cover. The subscription price 
is one dollar a year. 


Many a purchaser in the book world, as in every other 
commercial sphere, estimates his purchase quite as much 
by the per-centage of discount allowed him from its 
nominal price, as by what he knows of its actual value 
in comparison with the sum paid by him. It is because 
of this feeling by the average purchaser, that some 
publishers of Sunday-school books have been in the 
habit of affixing a nominal price to their books far in 
advance of their value, for the express purpose of tempt- 
ing Sunday-school library committees with the proffer of 
a large “discount from regular rates.” This custom has 
tended to the demoralizing of the book trade, and various 
efforts have been made to put a stop toit. Insome instances 
the price affixed to a book is now named as the “net” 
price ; the neat or pure price; the price “free from all 
deductions,” the final price which the seller is to receive 
for the book. In such a case a purchaser ought to under- 
stand that the published price is a special one, and he 
must not expect the discount, or the free carriage, which 
would be allowed him where the “long” price of a book 
has been given. Yet many a purchaser thinks that he 
is somehow the loser if he gets no discount, or if he 
to pay the postage on a book which is published at a 
“net” price; even though he obtains it, postage and all, 
at a lower relative price than his ordinary purchases. 
Recently the Presbyterian Board of Publication pub- 
lished Dr. A, A. Hodge’s Popular Lectures on Theological 
Themes, announcing its long price as $2.00. This would 
have given it to the average clergyman, with his accus- 
tomed discount, at $1.60. Subsequently the price was 
put at $1.25, “net,” and it was so announced in The 
Sunday School Times. This, with twenty cents added 
for its postage to an out-of-town customer, would make 
it cost him $1.45, Yetit seemsthere are purchasers who 
are disturbed over this arrangement, because they have 
no discount, and must pay postage. Attention is there- 
fore called to the fact that the price of Lectures of Dr. 
Hodge is $1.25 net; and that those ordering it from 
the publishers by mail must send twenty cents additional 
for postage. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


At the Fifth International Sunday-school Convention, 
held in Chicago in June last, the new Executive Com- 
mittee was appointed for the next three years, as already 
detailed in these columns. 

The first meeting of this new committee was held at 
Chautauqua, August 12 and 13, 1887. Vacancies in the 
committee were filled as follows, namely: Newfound- 
land, G. H. Archibald, St. Johns; Prince Edwards 
Island, Daniel Stewart, Summerside; Manitoba, the 
Rev. C. B. Pitblado, Winnipeg; North Carolina, E. A, 
Ebert, Salem ; Indian Territory, the Rev. R. M. Lough- 
ridge, Atoka; British Columbia, the Rev. Walter Barrs, 
Victoria; Arizona, AVilliam Christie, Phenix; New 
Mexico, the Rev. J. McGaughey, Raton; Nevada, the 
Rev. J. L. Woods, Carson City. 

The report of the Secretary, Mr. J. C. Courtney, 





has study the Word of God. The influence of the institution 





includes the following points in the proceedings: The 
committee authorized the employment of a general sec- 
retary or conyention worker, and such additional help 
as may be needed in the work of organization and in 
aiding the states, territories, and provinces, as the funds 
pledged will allow. 

Mr. E. Payson Porter was re-elected Statistical Sec- 
retary. 

The plan of work for the fall and spring embraces: 
1. A chain of conventions in New Brunswick, Ontario, 
and the New England states, 2. A series of meetings 
in Eastern cities, 8, A chain of conventions in the 
Southern states, beginning with Virginia in March, 4 
A chain of conventions in the North-west. 

The committee decided to invite the various state, ter- 
ritorial, and provincial associations to send delegations 
of not less than five prominent Sunday-school workers 
to attend a conference to be held at Chautauqua, August 
16 to 18, 1888, in connection with the next meeting of 
the Executive Committee. 

A committee was appointed; consisting of B. F. Jacobs, 
W. A. Duncan, and J. C. Courtney, to correspond with 
foreign Sunday-school workers, with reference to hold- 
ing an International Sunday-school convention in Europe 
in 1889. 

Mr. J. G. Lane, of New Hampshire, was appointed to 
continue the correspondence with theological seminaries 
and other institutions of learning under control of evan- 
gelical Christians, urging the adoption of a course of 
normal studies in the English Bible, and such methods 
of training as will best qualify students to become leaders 
in Sunday-school work. 

A public meeting of the committee was held in the 
Chautauqua Amphitheatre on Sunday evening, August 
14, Addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. J. H. Vin- 
cent and A. E, Dunning, Mr. B, F. Jacobs, the energetic 
chairman of the committee, and by the Rev. C. M. Mor- 
ton, pastor of the Railroad Men’s Church in Chicago, 

Dr. Vincent said he believed in the Sunday-school 
because of the emphasis which it puts on Sunday. If it 
did its work better we should have better Sabbaths, and 
every interest of the nation would in consequence be 
advanced. He found in Berlin, in conversation with a 
very intelligent man, that the continental Sabbath, while 
it gave the people license, robbed them of faith in God 
and hope of the future; that there was a weight of sad- 
ness resting upon the people. In this country, the Ameri- 
can Sabbath fills men with hope, and they look out, 
generally, with confidence to the future. He clung to 
the Sunday-school because it brings people together to 


is immense on the childhood of the nation. He believed 
in Sabbath teaching in the Sunday-school, the training 
of the children to reverence the day, and directing their 
attention to the public services. 

The Rev. Dr. Dunning referred to the weighty social 
and political problems which confront the American 
nation. The Sunday-school is the great agency for the 
solution of these problems, The unprejudiced child- 
mind will carry the truth home and lead the parental 
mind. You have to plant the truth in the soil of the 
land if you would have the undeveloped resources 
brought out and used to build the kingdom of God. That 
is what the Sunday-school work is doing. It is accom- 
plishing it, but in a small measure. We have a half 
million of people coming from the old world to ours 
every year, taking possession of the territories and the 
Pacific coast; our railways are cleaving open avenues 
for the coming tide; in fifteen years there will be no 
more territories to occupy, and the tide will turn and 
roll back upon itself. The great centres of population 
are already determined, and this necessity must be pro- 
vided for. 

The Rev. C. M. Morton of Chicago gave a touching 
account of his own early home life, of his conversion and 
introduction to Sunday-school work as a monitor in the 
infant school. He then related his experiences with the 
half-clad, bare-foot children, telling what a means of 
grace his work among them was to himself as well as 
to them. He said that he liked to look back at those 
days, and it seemed as though he never had done so well 
since. Twenty-one years have gone by; most of those 
girls now are happy Christian wives and mothers, It is 
just wonderful. He felt just like an old grandfather 
when he sat down and got two or three of their babes on 
his knees. That little hunchbacked girl went to heaven, 
and it was the best place for her; God took her there, 
and she went singing a song of triumph, And the old 
father that threw the stick of wood that struck her when 
she was a child, and made the hump on her back, stopped 
drinking then, and he has never drunk since. God’s bless- 





ing was on the whole home, and it came from the testi- 


mony of the little girl, And something like seven of 
eight more have gone to God during the last twenty- 
one years. ; 

The address of Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, the chair 
man of the Executive Committee, is here reproduced 
from the report of the Chautauqua “ Assembly Herald,” 
because of its suggestive historical statements. , 

Mr. Jacobs said: “I suppose three questions come into 
your minds upon the announcement of this -meeting of 
the International Sunday-school committee, You ask, 
who are the committee, and who appointed them? In 
the second place you ask, what is the object or work 
before them; and in the third place, why are they at 
Chautauqua, and what have they done? 

“In the first place the committee was appointed, one 
from each state and territory, and from each province of 
the dominion of Canada, by the International Sundays 
school Convention, which holds its sessions once in three 
years. Thefirst meeting of this convention wasa national 
convention held in 1832, soon followed by another one, but 
not very much was attempted until after the war, when it 
met in the city of Newark, New Jersey, in 1869. That 
convention was the first gathering of the young men wha 
had returned from the army. The second was held in 
Indianapolis, in 1872. It was at that convention that 
the series of International lessons was adopted, The 
next was held at Baltimore, and was the first international, 
meeting, because it brought the brethren from Canada. 
Then followed the one at Atlanta, and after that the one 
at Toronto, to be succeeded by the one in Louisville and 
then the last one, which was held in Chicago in the month 
of June last, and by which the committee was appointed. 

“The second question is, what is the object or work 
before this committee? The first object is to promote 
the co-operation of the Christian denominations in the 
Sunday-school work. That promotion we seek to secure, 
first, by conventions and meetings held in the different 
sections. Where there are organizations existing we 
wait for invitations ; where there are no organizations 
the committee try to create them, In the second place 
we are seeking something more than a meeting once a 
year of the Christians who there come together. We are 
trying to look over the territory, not so much to see 
what has been done as what is not done and what ought 
to be done. Do you think there is no necessity whatever 
for additional effort to be put forth in this country to- 
day? Are the denominations doing all that they can? 
There are yet ten million children in this country and 
Canada who are not in any evangelical Sunday-school. 
In this we have not counted the Roman Catholics, but 
have included some who are in schools that are no$ 
strictly evangelical, By what effort are we to reach 
them? Have you any conception of the condition of 
things in the south, any idea concerning the colored men 
and the white people of that section? I believe in my 
heart that one great need of the church is to cease all 
defensive movements and to act upon the aggressive in a 
manner never attempted before, Alexander fought three 
battles and the world lay at his feet. The church has 
three battles to fight—battles against presumption, 
against pride and against indifference. The cause of 
Christ has no enemy that compares with that of the 
indifference of the church. Skepticism, agnosticism and 
socialism are not to be dreaded by the church if it at- 
tempts earnestly and fearlessly to do the work that God 
has given itto do. Last year three hundred young men 
came to Northfield, Massachusetts, to study the Word of 
God under Mr, Moody. Twenty seven of those young 
men pledged their lives to the missionary work; by the 
end of the year the number had increased to one hundred 
and one; they appointed a committee of four who visited 
the colleges of the country and they reported a few weeks 
ago that more than two thousand college students have 
given their lives to the work of foreign missions. 

“There are men everywhere needing words of help 
from the church. Some one must go, Christian men 
and women must gather together, plan the work and send 
the men. In our State we have counties where every 
family is being visited in the name of the Sunday-school 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ. Not one county or two, 
but many of them where they have taken up the work: 
and are carrying the light into every family. I believe 
that work can be done in every township; I believe that 
in this way a greater work can be done than that of any 
revival; I believe the work would be greater and its 
results farther reaching than under any revival held by 
a single individual. 

“Teachers must be trained to do better work than they 
are now doing. The boys and girls to-day are thinking, 
they will think and you can’t keep them from thinking, 
The one great problem is to get the boys and girls of 
America to think right, That is the very idea that God 
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has given us in the fifty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah. “Your thoughts are not my 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord.” Is not the reason that 
we do not go God’s way that we do not 
think as God thinks? If we thought his 
thoughts we would walk in his paths. 
God has said that we should be like him. 
I am trying to fasten the thought that if 
we can train the boys and girls in their 
thinking we can control the next genera- 
tion and the world, The place to do this 
is in the Sunday-school. 

“Whatever else we cling to we must 
cling to the word of God, for without it 
we have nothing, and possessing it we 
have all things. Give us science and cul- 
ture, but let them be only to shed light 
upon this book, or let the book shed light 
upon them; for I don’t forget the old 
woman’s notion. Her pastor gave her a 
book he had written of helps to Bible 
study. He asked her what she thought 
about it. Her reply was, “ Indeed, sir, the 
Bible sheds a great deal of light on that 
book.” 

“We are after these boys and girls, and 
these teachers, that we may help them. 
Our teachers must be trained. I am glad 
to see the enthusissm manifested in the 
normal studies here. We have opened 
correspondence with the theological semi- 
naries, asking them to inaugurate a nor- 
mal course of Bible study and teacher- 
training to fit young men and women, not 
only to be better teachers in our Sunday- 
achools, ‘but to become the leaders of our 
members throughout the land, and they 
have al sent favorable replies. We have 
also *.ppointed a committee to correspond 
with Sunday-school workers in Europe, 
and to arrange for an international con- 
vention in 1889—to which you are invited. 
TI beseech you that your prayers to God be 
that this work may be a great success.” 





PERSONAL. 


—From Bloomington Ferry, Minnesota, 
there comes a gift of $2.50 for Chloe Lank- 
ton, the longtime sufferer, who has many 
sympathizers among the readers of The 
Sunday School Times. 


—It is in the infant-class of the Sunday- 
school that not only the earliest but the 
most abiding impressions are likely to be 
made on the young mind, And because 
the little ones so quickly pass out from that 
department into the one above it, a teacher 
who remains in charge of an infant-class 
for any extended term of years reaches 
more generations, as it were, of Sunday- 
school scholars than would be possible 
elsewhere. The ceath is announced of 
Mrs. Roswell P. Brown of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who was for half a century at 
the head of the infant-class of the old 
Centre Congregational Church of that city. 
She was a woman of peculiar strength 
and sweetness of character, and her per- 
sonal impress was upon untold members 
of those who were her scholars, or who 
were afterward reached by her scholars, 
In quite a number of instances she had 
successively the children and grand child- 
ren of her scholars under her instruction 
in the infant-class of her charge. The 
wives of the Editor and the Publisher of 
The Sunday School Times (mother and 
daughter) were ameng the scholars who 
learned to love and honor Mrs. Brown as 
their teacher in this infant-class. 


—A marked figure disappears from 
among the leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America, in the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Daniel Curry. For 
fully halfa century he has been prominent, 
as preacher, as teacher, as college pro- 
fessor, as college president, as editor, as 
author, and as a foremost worker and 
debater in the General Conferences of his 
denomination. Few men of his genera- 
tion wielded a more positive and a more 





widely extended direct personal influence 
for good than himself, in the councils and 
in the activities of a large and prominent 
branch of the Church of Christ, Dr. Curry 
was a stalwart, vigorous thinker, a man of 
conviction and of pronounced opinions, 
with fearless courage in the pressing of his 
views, and with a kindly spirit in all his 
bearing toward those who differed with 
him, Thirty-five years ago he was pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Hartford, Connecticut; at a time when 
the pulpit of the city had such distin- 
guished representatives as are rarely found 
together in any community of like extent. 
In the Congregational Church there were 
Drs. Joel Hawes, Walter Clarke, Horace 
Bushnell, William W. Patton, and E. R. 
Beadle ; in the Baptist Church there were 
Robert Turnbull and J. N. Murdock; in 
the Episcopal Church there were Drs. 
(afterwards Bishops) Thomas M. Clarke 
and Arthur Cleveland Coxe, And among 
these strong men Dr. Curry bore himself 
as a recognized peer. It was then and 
there that the writer of this notice came 
to know and to honor him, Subsequently 
Dr. Curry, was a pastor at Middletown, the 
seat of his alma mater, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. While there he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Association, and he did earnest 
work in connection with a systematic Sun- 
day-school canvass of the state. During a 
portion of the year 1885, Dr. Curry wrote 
the homiletical articles on the Interna- 
tional lessons, week by week, in the pages 
of The Sunday School Times. Among the 
readers of this paper, as well as far and 
near beyond this range, he will long be. 
held in loving remembrance for what he 
was and for what he did. 


—Among the thousands of graduates of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, the present year, was Mr. K. A. 
Burnell, of Illinois, the well-known lay 
evangelist, who has literally preached the 
world around. A private letter from him, 
although not written for publication, is 
worthy of insertion here, in view of the 
interest it will have to the thousands of 
readers who are familiar with him and his 
good work. Hesays: “Asa lad in old 
Northampton, I looked longingly to eight 
miles distant, — Amherst. The rocky 
farm, fourteen miles out (from where I 
had come), could not send a boy to college, 
and I continued at the jack-plane. My 
last winter at school was in the good old 
town of Jonathan Edwards. Ten dollars 
as prizes in ten unequal parts, was given to 
the ten who had most credit. It’s ever been 
a wonder to me that I should receive [the 
poems of] ‘Crabbe, Herbert and Pollock,’ 
as first prizes; you will wonder with me, 
knowing that Professor William D. Whit- 
ney,of Yale was my competitor. If I did 
out-distance him as a boy, he hastriumphed 
over me continually asa man. More than 
two score years have passed, and yester- 
day, at the hand of Chancellor Vincent, I 
received my C. L. S.C. diploma. Nearly 
eight hundred of ‘’87’s’ took them on 
the ground, and from five to six thousand 
received them by mail. Why our excel- 
lent [Class] President, Russell, should 
suggest me as class lecturer, has been a 
great surprise, and why I undertook it is 
a greater one. That Connecticut River 
Valley prize stirred me, and I was led to 
sound out a watch-word, ‘Ten thousand 
graduates.’ It took wonderfully, and 
we’ve kept it to the breeze. President 
Russell thinks we have graduated one 
thousand more because of this standard. 
Tle prize of my boyhood led up to the 
urgency of class prizes, and it was second- 
ed, commended, and planned, and twenty- 
five questions prepared by President 
Russell. Ten score (every one ladies) 
contested. Mrs. Ring (sixty-one years old, 
New York) took the first prize, Foster’s 





Cyclopedia and gold watch; standing, 
99}. Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Texas, 
Iowa and two Indianians took the other. 
Our youngest graduate (fifteen last June) 
and a Sandwich Island lady, carried our 
class flag, and as I was designated to be 
their escort, with them was first to pass 
the arches. In the world touring my 
eleven days at Jerusalem were the days; 
next to Jerusalem are my annual ten or 
twelve days at Chautauqua, and its groves.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
edition this week for subscribers is 

112,250 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 








‘from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 


on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue =~ a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other edvertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate strengthens the 
intellect. Dr. D. P. McClure, Rantoul, IIl., 
srys: “I find it very beneficial to strengthen 
the intellect.” 


CHRIST IN ART, 


Our set of eee reren photoeragte called ‘‘ Christ 
in Art” starts with the nativity of the Saviour and 
illustrates the leading features of his life and death 
the pictures being carefully selected from our full list 
as a representative collection of the works of old and 
modern masters, 

The set of twenty-seven photos, cabinet size, un- 
mounted, costs $3. Mounted on cards, with printed 
description of each picture on the back, and all ina 
neat portfolio, $5.00. Mounted on beveled cards with 
rage description under each picture, in finer port- 

‘olio, $8.00. See Miss Rowe’s article on this set in 
August 6th The Sunday School Times. 

Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10,000 subjects, Includ- 
ing tte ny of art, old and modern, together 
with views from all parts of the world. Works for 
Sunday-school teaching and for illustrating Bible his- 
tory a specialty. Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HALE’S STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. 


LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES 


By the Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

The lives of the most eminent artists, authors, com- 
posers, and inventors, illustrated by 50 portraits, con- 
stituting a biographical dictionary and text-book of 
unprecedented value. 600 pages, 8vo, cloth. $1.75, 


A. §. BARNES & 60., 111 & 113 William St, N. Y. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four pretty designs. Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four designs 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 

















AXEL GUSTAFSON, the great English reformer, says: 
“The Voice (N. Y.) nas become 


THE LEADING TEMPERANCE JOURNAL OF 
THE WORLD. 


I feel compelled to declare it the ablest agitator of the 
drink question ever published.” 8 pages. $1.00a year. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
BOSTON, publish The Atlantic Monthly, 
Andover view, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


8S. 8S. Catalogue of Library Books, 
Scripture Text Cards, and Supplies, 
ever issued. 48 ret Free, 
GOODENOUG WOGLOM, 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 


FOUR HUNDRED 


Choice Reciiations and FE mgs, bound in 
handsome lithograph cover, mailed to any address for 
30 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. J.S. OGILVIE & 
CO., Publishers, P. O. Box 2767, 57 Rose St., New York. 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS for object teach- 
ing in the Sunday-school. New. beautiful 


ractical. cheap. Sample set, stpaid, r, 16 
| otarog cardboard, 15 cents. wh. Hh Hal’ X iR., 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


Send SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
H. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. 





























POCKET LESSONS for Sunday-schools (Clis- 
sold’s), A miarvelof convenience. Ask 
dealer for them,; 5, 10, and 15 ets, 


Sunday-school 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1887 


(Vel. 75, Ne. 448), 


CONTAINS: 


Frentispiece. 
Tilustration by ALFRED Parsons for Wordsworth’s 
Sonnet, “ The River Duddon;” 


Riding in New York. 
By a Rider. Copiously Illustrated by T. pz Tuur 
STRUP; 
Home Rule in the Isle of Man. 
By RicwarmD WHEATLEY. Illustrated; 


Mere and There in the South. III, Along 
the Gulf. 
By Reexcoa Harprive Davis. Richly Illustrated by 

W. H. Greson ; 

Tony the Maid. Part I, 
By BLaNcHE WILLIS Howazgp, Illustrated by 0. & 

REINHART; 

The South American Yankee. (Chili.) 
By WiLL1aM ELEROoy Curtis. Fully Illustrated; 
Buccaneers and Marooners of the Spanish 

Main. Part II, (Conclusion.) 
By HowaRkp Py.x. Illustrated by the Author; 


Moll and Virgil. 
A Story by R. M. Jounsron. Illustrated by Karrzs; 
The Sons of the Steppe. 
By Dr. Hanky LanspELL. With Ten Illustrations; 
Nurse Crumpet tells the Stery. 
By AMELIE Rives; 
Narka. Part IX. 
By KaTHLEEN O’MEaRA; 


April Hopes. Part VIII, 
By W. D. Howz118; 


The River Duddon. 

Wordsworth’s Sonnet. Illustrated by ALFRED Pam 
SONS; 

Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GroreE WILLIAM CURTIS, 

Commencement Season.—Public Responsibility for 
Municipal Corruption.—The Renaissance of the 
“Glorious Fourth.”—College Brawn and College 
Brain. 

Editor’s Stady. 
By Wit1taM Dean HOWELIS. 

Some Common Errors Concerning Popular Fiction.— 
The True Democracy of Literature.—The Thorough- 
ness of some of the Best Modern Fiction makes it 
appear Narrow.—Miss Wilkins’s Short Stories.— 
No Hope of Improvement from Criticism.—Recent 
Biographical Sketches and Reminiscences. 

Monthly Record of Carrent Events. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

The Modern Student’s Aids to Development.—Reflec- 
tions of a Philosophical Traveller.—Betrayed by 
her Accent (Illustration by W. H. Hypz)—Hard 
on the Consul.—In a New York Bobtail Car.—Pa 
and the Children.—_An American Daisy.—A Juve- 
nile Poem.—House-keeping Intelligence.—Charles 
Lyell on the Sugar-maple.—Stories from Down Kast, 
—Texas Happenings. 


Feminine Perversity. 
Full-page Illustration by Grorerk Du MauRIER, 





Literary Notes. 
By LavuRzaNcE HvuTTon. 


—_—@——— 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.........c00sccsssees $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. ..............0000se0e00 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.,......000.+0 00000 sesssseee 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2.00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 
Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance be 


When no time is subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


Ja HARPER’s CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will besent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage. a eee 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UNDA Y-SCHOOL librarians should send for the 
catalogue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St. 
New York. He has serial numbers, gummed and 
perforated, in all sizes; also paper book covers 
that can be adjusted to fit books of any size. 











: In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
erning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School T'ianea, 











August 27, 1887.] 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 


bbT 








NOW READY! 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER; 
ALONG THE CARRIBBEAN. II, Illustrated. 
~Dr. F, W. Hutchinson, 
OLIVIA DELAPLAINE. IX.,X. Lllustrated. 
—Edgar Fawcett. 


OUR NEW Y. QDlustrated. 
may —Lieut. W. &. Hughes, U. 8. W. 
THE MILITARY orera | OF CAs aPA. Illus 
ROGRESS Tv a a ATES. 
JEWISH P. IN a TRE UNITED 8ST. 
—Dr. 4. & Isaacs, 


A CANOE. 

IN AND OUT OF A C i ie 3 - 

DENHAM ON THE VAUFLARS, 
—Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 

50ME CURIOUS SEA-WORDS. 


Lieut. F, 8, Bassett, U.8. N. 
BISHOP SIMPSON, THE PORTFOLIO. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERBS. 


PRICE, 25c. 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CO., Publishers, 
132 Pear! St., NEW YORK. 





The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and chil ren. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of P nae Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 


Company, Boston. 

at t August 6th paper 
Look back fete sie 
body you show the Witn itness £0 will vill be p pleased w rum 
spoons, Did you never see the 2 wi sf Then 


Then 
Stal card for a free sample copy any way. Address, 
JOHN DOUGALL & C0. Witness Office, New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. gn | Interescing, practlea, 


EAdito’ ex! notes, pr’ what 
can 1 ota enttcal tho thoughts, Bride four t Hlustratione, | £° 











Bena voc. f for a year. T orrow, 7, Minneapolis, Mi Minn. 
SCHOLARS. QUARTERLY. 


Howard Gannett Pub, Co., Boston, Mass. 


INEN SPLASHER FR piso, = # in, 
stamped witha prey. Lm yf eee ahaecions 
making with each splasher. 1s for 40c. at stores. 
Send 25c, for 6 trial to! subscriptiog to Farm & Home, 








é obtain itfree. FARM AND HOME’ Springfield, — 
Then send sample 

2% cts. to us, age of ait 
and we will ferent ones, 





send 
D. : NIVER PUB. co., tates, N.Y. 








Just Ieauedci: 


HYMNS FOR MISSIONS. 


Compiled by the Rev. Drs. Rainsford, Van de Water, 
og ye Contains IBhymnsend tunes, With 
tunes, in board covers, at $25 per 100 cop’es. Sent, 

paid, on receipt of 30 cents. Words only, paper 
ers, $ per 100; in cloth, $10. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
.. Hymwy Booxs ror Au SERVICES. 
Send for circulars describing Dr. C. 8. 
Robinson’s “ Laudes Domini,” “ Spirit- 
ual Songs for Church and Coir,” | 222 
° he iritual Songs for the Sunday-school,” 

“S iritual Songs for Social Wor- 
ship.” HE Century Co., New York. 


INFANT PRAISES 


x. now book of } tpg LS Sones, 


TORN T. HOO, Hit An 


Hess TUNES 
ca CHILDREN ciuncn 


dogsed bey all ell who have seen it, Send 
Lede 


x, on are cso @ 

fa oe oe 
Benen irae 640.00 | Fervent Lah da 
NES CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Est in F, 0c. 




















ntate Domino in F,25c. Deus ys phen E 
12. Benedic Anima Mea, C, lic. 
Maxson. Evenin; Prayer, H. Leslie 3 OEne, 
Any of above mail poe. upon an = 
fee ce. Stamps received. Address W H. BonER 
Arusic Publ. 1102 Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 


400,000 cies wee ee 


eatahes Practical Hs tun Oo. Ph soi 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





BwvgrTHORrE, a Boarding-echoo} for girls, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Prepares for colleges. Twen' 
year opens Sept. 14, F, lL. WALSH, Principal. 





Bend for Catal 
P ivest 8. 8. Requ 
e S Maps, Cards, &c. 
A. a a a oy ag & wo. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


An assistant {1 for primary branch 
an Eastern seminary, By two hours’ teach: 











in; any can pay one half expe of board and 
tuition in any course of study exc Modine ng =. Ad- 
dress, "Seminsry, P.'Q. Box Philadelphia, Pa. 





ducational Home for Feeble Minded, Information 
address Rev. C. F. Garrison, Sup't, Millville, N. J. 


M"*; HOLLY (N.J.) ACADEMY. For boy 
HENRY M. WALRADT (Yale, '75), Principal. 


WW ean: Mass,, Oread Institute for Young 
Ladies. Established 1843. Opens Sept. 15. 


OLDEN HILL GRRInARY, for Youn: ia 
dies, big gt Conn. For circulars, 
the Principal, Miss Emity .,-2,, 


KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED. Sisecea“kdaress 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, New York. 


RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22. 


Mas RIDGELY’S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, 204 N. 35th St., Phila., reopens mept. 14. 
College preparation, Miss A. O. Gokrp, Asso. Prin, 


T. GEORGE'S HALL fer Boys and hes | 
Men, ST. GEORGE'S, MD. Unsu 
ro K.inzar, A. Printipel, 























to $800 a year. Prof, J. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full of teachers, 11 course of study. 
areas Profeasor r YRaNncis B. Dewi0, Bangor, Maine. 


MONTGOMERY BELY ACADEMY, Nashville, 


Tenn. 2ist year begins Sept. 5, 
1887, For catalogue, address 8. M. D, CLA Prin. 


apperre scueey tg ey tt 
ma: nded 
on to furnish Suitable pane Rap EF tovorm wo others. 














EEHOLD 2) ENSESEUE Freehold, N.J. 
a year. ness rk for any col- 
Rev, A. ocr CE ERS. A.M., Principal, 





MISS BARTLETT'S femmerty tie ees 


oor eae ee Wall Street, New Haven, Conn., 





ll open Se sent on application. 

COTTAGE SE orp las 
Clinton, Oneida N. RO for a Brineipal, les, 
opens Sept. 7, Rev. C, HawLey, A.M., 





The West Walnut St. Boarding § School | 


for you ing led jodie peal ttle AEN, Prin re-opens Sept. 15 


N, Princi 1. W eet 
ben Pniadelphie Pai Pa. bend fet cleed tty 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendar. Address EK. TOURJEE, Boston. 


GREYLOCK cpap 


Goutal Witemeows. Oe Berkshire Co., em. Fre 
15. For catalogues sadireds GEO. ¥. MILLS, Pr a 


ECTURE COURSES. fexsa~up ia." 











we! Oriental re Bureaug, 58 
wre ird Seen New ‘York . Sauehbrab 
Oriental Lectures and over two hu others! 





EST WALNUT STREETSEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, opens Sept. 28. Is provided for 
rena a ae education in Collegiate, Eclectic and 


reparato rtments; also in Music and Art, 
. ENRIEEEA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut 8t., Philad’a, 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY for young ladies, 
West r,Pa. 33d nsGept. fp. Good 





school year be 
ae w extensive grounds, beauti: lé Desithy loca- 
tion. angus mae drawing, painting,etc. $180 
Address BR. DARLINGTON, PH.D. 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE: N. Y. 
se Letadeclen ned Wess a aee aa 
BISBEE & AMEN, Prinepaie 








CADENY 4 sd COLLEGE at DeLand The 
urpose of th eager teen be 4d givein 5%. delight- 
ful fal cllmateof Florida as thoromet | and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
fend for catalogue to J. F. Forres, Pres., DeLand, Fia. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 2p22.,..°,.07° 


enomi- 
nation, with the privileges of the University, Sept. 22. 
For catal e or further information, app y to Pro- 
fessor GEORGE E. E. DAY, New Haven, Connecticut. 








of | $300 MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE. for both sexes, 
CoNCORDVILLE,Pa. INSTRUCTION THOROUGH, 
Students prepared for Colle e or business. ckward 
pons Pp » ely tutored ial care to little boys, 
no extras. . SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, AT LITITZ, 

Lancaster Uo., Pa.,a Moravian School for Young 
Ladies, nth year. Offers liberal course of study, 
thorough methods, and ° made, Seowtel, and comfort 


able school h 
Rev Rev. fig 2 RICK KENSTEIN, Principal. 


ney. Paya wicn, x N.J. 40 BAYARD 
MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING ND 
may SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES will re- 
open Sept. 21. Native French and Gormbn resident 
teachers, Full English and Latin course. Ample 
grounds for out-door exercise. ene for circulars. 


ASSACHUSETTS, A 


ABBOT "ACADEMY * Tetion® 


The fifty-ninth yee o ax on Thursday, Sept. 8. 


For r catalomues apply to F. Draper; for admission, 
to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE or en ie itadeos 


Sing on the Hudson. 
Full Classical and Scientific Courses: Fine Studio; 
Tastraction in in Vocal and Instrumental Music; Lecture 
urses, 


r Catalogue send to Miss Sazau M, Van 
Vuxcx, A.M,, Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, Ry |. 


A first-class boarding-school for both sexes. Most 
charmingly located on 3 are nsett Bay. For cata- 
logue address the Rev. F. akeslee, A. M., Prin. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTE for Young Ladies peopens Sept. 21, College 


ratory, classical, Sire fc eraduatin (vas in 
For clpoulats, address 3 RO. Prine: 


or B. B. HOWARD, Sec'ry, Went Srlagownters 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


ear, Bept. 8, Fine Library, 
. A ratory Observator yond Ca inets. Thorou Din: 
struction of home {nfluences. Send for circular to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


SEVEN CABLES, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Fourteenth year of Mrs. Westcott's boarding school 
for young ladies. Circulars on application. 


MT. BEACON ACADEMY 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSOY, §.Y. 


Select Home School. 


J. FRED SMITH, A.M. 
Principal 


NEW HAVEN WEST END INSTITUTE. 


Mrs. Cady’s School for w Nome kodien, 
The eighteenth year begins mber 
1887. An early  Appileation | is Yoo Send for + J 
cular to Mus, 8. L. CADY, New Haven, Connecticut. 


CO SERS AN UNIVERSITY. mf 
ware. me repara’ norma 
commercial, and art depa: tee A t-class co conser- 
= of music, “Biegant bome for iad _ yey 4 

xpense for a om = or less, 
632 students. 


Cc. PAYNE tb. President. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA gg N.Y. 










































Full collegiate course of study, rior facilities 
for musicand art. Location pexatiful and healthful. 
Season begins Sepromibes 14, Send for catalogue. 


E. & FRISBEE, President. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


Marietta, OChio. 
The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Scholarships to aid 
worey students, ext term in college and academy 


ns September @ sent on application 
to President ieese, sia 








OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed pom S Gretna St., Philadelphia. to 


OGONTZ, be fp seat or JAY Cooke, will 
begin its thirty eighth ye y ear, ednesday, Sept. 28. For 
ar yare,e apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 
unty, 
ineipals, Emeritus Principals, 


Miss Frances E. BENNETT, Muss M. L. BONNEY. 
Miss Sytvia J, EastTMan, Miss H, A. DILLAYE. 





(LINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL COL- 
MEGE, Preparatory and Business ps iy 
Year will begin mept. 8, 1887. Send for ooh. ° 
= fines boa ISAAC O. BEST, A.M. nton, 
Onei ° 


HE CEDARS.” 

A boarding and day school for young ladies. 
palette situated in lawn of 3 acres, — ae 
ing. BLE. 101 ry and academic co 

1916 35th St., Washington. D D.C. 





ELMIRA COLLEGE women. 


Under care of the Synod of New York 

Course of study equal te that of the best 
eolleges. Including classical, scientific, and nesta 
courses. Best advantazes in musie an art. Bu lding 
with best modern improvements ; heated by steam,and 
furnished wee § glavater. Astronomics servatory— 
Museum and sh. Terms erate. Address 
REv. A. W. Cowl CES D., Prev Elmira, N, Y. 





ENNINGTON SEMINARY. 
For both Sexes. PENNINGTON, N. J. 
On R. B., fg gg bet. N. Y. and Phila. 49th year. 
Comfort, bealth, morals, and thorough instruction. 
Write for catalogue letter of Dr, McCosh, and testi- 
monials, THOS. NLON, A.M., D.D., President. 













NEW S, S, MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL, 


tion Guaranteed. Specimen copy, paper cov, 2! 
rey ee HULL, 150 Nassau Street, Ne ew York. 


GLAD HALLELUJAWS freien “cad 
song book, for Church or School. By mail, 35 cts. 


By express, $3.60 per dozen ; Fy per hundred. 
T. T. TASKER, &r., Publisber, 981 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. 
War SONGS for Sanday cchocta, 
Words and music, costs but $5. i aecaantl 100 = 
Large enough collection for any saheak 
numbers issued. Send for sample scores. 5 conta for 
each number. F. H. REVEL. blisher, Chicago. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & C0,, 


BOSTON, for list and tion as GARpATH 
BCHOOL ye a other 8@CRED 50 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a saraple copy of the Musical 
for, containin anthem. ad ad 


ME 2 CHURCH OO. Cincinnati, @ 

















LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


Holyoke Pla and tuition, $200. 
Twente Dinth ear 0 4 Se hoa Bh 8, 1887, 
Address MISS EVANS, ncipal, Painesville, O. 


FE R RY. H A L ee ge Me 


for lad e3. @ beautiful site on the shore of 
Lake So ge near Chicago. Provides a general 
education ; alse courses tention co ' the college degrees. 
ddress President W. C. IBERTS, or Principal 
LEVI SEELEY, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


GLENWOOD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Matawan, N. J. (New York and Long Branch R. RO. 
Propages ; tor business or for any college or scientific 
school, Primary, intermediate, and academic depart- 
ments. New gymna-ium and assembly rooms. 43d year 
begins Sept. J. CALVIN RICE, A.M., Principal, 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PENNA. 


Fall (Sth begins With. 
so OL A. Mw Secretary. : 














PENNSYLVANIA stint: 


ath ¥ pet opens § 


Bales SA 4 - =T CoOL imax 
Degrees in v mgineerin 
Chemistr, . Architecture, Arts. 


Preparatory Course. uperior Military System. 
Thorough Technical Instruction by able PROFES- 
SORS. Best Moral, Mental, and Physical Training. 

COL. THEO, HYATT, President. 





TH? NATIONAL SCHOOL or 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder.) 
Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas 
and degrees. FIFTEENTH YEAR begins September 
26. Send for catalogue containing report of last | 
annual Commencement. JOHN H. BECHTEL, secre- 
tary, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Martford, Conn. 
Tien fourth oes will begin on Teareda Se 
te “| Dr Talbo we ~4 4 





mber 15, y ners 
secured as @ sup) n spent a 
New Testamen ppl in i will ven on 
the Carew Foundation as in former years, course 
of lectures wil delivered by Dr. Thompson 
on > Missions. For information respecting 
scholars! 5 $5 we 


fellowshi 
peereere sy PRO. 


soraba 


U*mx TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place. New York City; W.D. Kunn, Secretary. 


By2ecR ENSTEITUTE, CARLISLE, PA 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies 
pens Sept. 21,'87. Miss Hanrier L. Dexter, Prin. 


| 0! DLLEGE =| CoM AERCE 


a A CHESTNOT 8T., PHIL ae eee 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 
5 oo Mf q Wideatiece ak cna lostarers, yo 4 Roalileies $2 for 
training young men and women i he Pera Customs, and 
ce of current business re, and for the successful 
conduct of private and pubilo adaire, Send for circulars and 
_ Keporvet Commencement. THOMAS 4, PRICKETT, . 


PEIRCE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Thomas May Peirce, M.A., Principal 4 Founder 
Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sesciene. 

















Ladies and gentlemen are instructed In technical 
knowledge qualifying them for the transaction of 
pe and the proper manag of b 





Business men, merchants, and farmers, who have 
had doubts as to whether @ practical business edu- 
cation could be obtained outside of the countin 
room have been surprised at the thoroughly practica 
manner in which their sons and daughters have been 
qualifieé for business engagements at Pxrace CoL- 
LE@R, and are now among its warmest friends. 

Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Cali or write for Circular and Commencement pro- 

ings, containing ad of Governors Beaver 
and Biggs, and Rev. Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P, 


Jones. 
v. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 onde 6, Yaecond Floor. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Boston Conservatory 
of Music 


—AND— 


Julius Eichberg’s School for Violin Playing 


Instruction in all Crenehes -+ 8 vocal and instrumen' 








Fall term oni: ‘Sept 19, 20, 21. 
Address or apply to JULIUS EICHBERG,, 
154 Boston, Masa, 


mont Street, 
Mention this paper. 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 
Media Academy, at Media, Pa, . 


(NEAR PHILADELPHIA.) é 
Thirty mal inutes from ,Brosa Street Station. One of 
schoo All 





the heat on uip) and th 


ie best ma ls. 
studenta ti oe +E. the principal. ers all men 
and gradua’ rvard, Yale, Princeton, Univer- 


sity of fenen TR or other firet-cines” coll 
Fine build ings, eagle, dendie, or commun ng 
rooms, with ample th mmodations. 


@ steam radintor. and is ‘completely 
n. 


st 
care, best table, ial rtunities 
dents to bed! aed ag Bpecial 


for backward arene or or studs ents ma: selec 


nglish, Set 
ness, Co)l 5 rae rater +, Or civil oe 
uae Pi poycent an a 4 we with 
wenty-four cases. Superior prac 4 +3 
ment in commercial Nourse with oan ale 
graphy, short-hand, type Seiten co iy 
su Polio’ with apparatus than any other collegeratting 








or commercial schoo! in the United St 

teachers for about eighty studenta. ery 
devotes his whole time to one or two wo Media 
Academy affords every home berg ot ¢ the best 

tion, and the best training. ed price covers 
every expense, even hooks, etc. BY extras except for 
music. No incidental expenses. No examinations 
for admission, New illustrated catalogue sent free te 


any 
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“* STAMMERINC,”’ 


STUTTERING. and all Defects of Speech 
ek DO Cured. 

Mr. Johnatin—DEAR 81K: In re; to 
letter. I wilt be very glad to give you the at Ra Rg 
asked for. I never saw worse stammerers than some 
of those you brought to me, and the cure that was 
wrought upon thera was very rapid and truly wonder- 
ful. T am willing to say thisin wetting. or tell it to any 
one who may call upon me. om enn Truly, 

N WANAMAKER 
Chestnut, Market, ona Tylrteenth Streets, and City 
a uare. 

For fall particulars address Prof. KE. 8, JOHNSTON, 

Institute, 11th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia.’ 


STAMMERING 


And All Nervous Defects of & 
THOROUGHLY CORRECTED. 
My = mestionsbty Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the larg 
nown, and moxt successful of its kind in Amer- 
ica,”’—N. ¥. World. For full information, testimonials 
vom former pupilsand eminent men,send forcircular. 
- RB. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 
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WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO @ORGAN 


t will pay you te write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


'MASON ORGAN 
‘HAMILIN PIANO a) S.Pr ee: 


New York, or Chicago. 


“ORGAN Suse's, cee" FREE 


from old established and reliable macufacturers and save the — 
enormeus commissions. yt R rae yt Ry tang ou, 

Don’t fail te write for Catalogues ress 

CORNISH & ©O., WASILIN GTON, NEW JERSEY. 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Orgunists 
ORGANS and Church Committees to their 
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has given us in the fifty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah. “Your thoughts are not my 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord.” Is not the reason that 
we do not go God’s way that we do not 
think as God thinks? If we thought his 
thoughts we would walk in his paths. 
God has said that we should be like him. 
I am trying to fasten the thought that if 
we can train the boys and girls in their 
thinking we can control the next genera- 
tion and the world, The place to do this 
is in the Sunday-school. 

“Whatever else we cling to we must 
cling to the word of God, for without it 
we have nothing, and possessing it we 
have all things. Give us science and cul- 
ture, but let them be only to shed light 
upon this book, or let the book shed light 
upon them; for I don’t forget the old 
woman’s notion. Her pastor gave her a 
book he had written of helps to Bible 
study. He asked her what she thought 
about it. Her reply was, “Indeed, sir, the 
Bible sheds a great deal of light on that 
book.” 

“ We are after these boys and girls, and 
these teachers, that we may help them. 
Our teachers must be trained. I am glad 
to see the enthusiasm manifested in the 
normal studies here. We have opened 
correspondence with the theological semi- 
naries, asking them to inaugurate a nor- 
mal course of Bible study and teacher- 
training to fit young men and women, not 
only to be better teachers in our Sunday- 
schools, ‘but to become the leaders of our 
members throughout the land, and they 
have ail sent favorable replies. We have 
also 2,ppointed a committee to correspond 
with Sunday-school workers in Europe, 
and to arrange for an international con- 
vention in 1889—to which you are invited. 
I beseech you that your prayers to God be 
that this work may be a great success.” 





PERSONAL. 


~—From Bloomington Ferry, Minnesota, 
there comes a gift of $2.50 for Chloe Lank- 
ton, the longtime sufferer, who has many 
sympathizers among the readers of The 
Sunday School Times. 


—It is in the infant-class of the Sunday- 
school that not only the earliest but the 
most abiding impressions are likely to be 
made on the young mind, And because 
the little ones se quickly pass out from that 
department into the one above it, a teacher 
who remains in charge of an infant-class 
for any extended term of years reaches 


_ more generations, as it were, of Sunday- 


school scholars than would be possible 
elsewhere. The death is announced of 
Mrs. Roswell P. Brown of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who was for half a century at 
the head of the inf=nt-class of the old 
Centre Congregational Church of that city. 
She was a woman of peculiar strength 
and sweetness of character, and her per- 
sonal impress was upon untold members 
of those who were her scholars, or who 
were afterward reached by her scholars. 
In quite a number of instances she had 
successively the children and grand child- 
ren of her scholars under her instruction 
in the infant-class of her charge. The 
wives of the Editor and the Publisher of 
The Sunday School Times (mother and 
daughter) were ameng the scholars who 
learned to love and honor Mrs. Brown as 
their teacher in this infant-class, 


—A marked figure disappears from 
among the leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America, in the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Daniel Curry. For 
fully halfa century he has been prominent, 
as preacher, as teacher, as college pro- 
fessor, as college president, as editor, as 
author, and as a foremost worker and 
debater in the General Conferences of his 
denomination. Few men of his genera- 
tion wielded a more positive and a more 





widely extended direct personal influence 
for good than himself, in the councils and 
in the activities of a large and prominent 
branch of the Church of Christ. Dr. Curry 
was a stalwart, vigorous thinker, a man of 
conviction and of pronounced opinions, 
with fearless courage in the pressing of his 
views, and with a kindly spirit in all his 
bearing toward those who differed with 
him. Thirty-five years ago he was pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Hartford, Connecticut; at a time when 
the pulpit of the city had such distin- 
guished representatives as are rarely found 
together in any community of like extent. 
In the Congregational Church there were 
Drs. Joel Hawes, Walter Clarke, Horace 
Bushnell, William W. Patton, and E. R. 
Beadle; in the Baptist Church there were 
Robert Turnbull and J. N. Murdock; in 
the Episcopal Church there were Drs. 
(afterwards Bishops) Thomas M. Clarke 
and Arthur Cleveland Coxe. And among 
these strong men Dr. Curry bore himself 
as a recognized peer. It was then and 
there that the writer of this notice came 
to know andto honor him, Subsequently 
Dr. Curry, was a pastor at Middletown, the 
seat of his alma mater, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. While there he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Association, and he did earnest 
work in connection with a systematic Sun- 
day-school canvass of the state. During a 
portion of the year 1885, Dr. Curry wrote 
the homiletical articles on the Interna- 
tional lessons, week by week, in the pages 
of The Sunday School Times. Among the 
readers of this paper, as well as far and 


near beyond this range, he will long be. 


held in loving remembrance for what he 
was and for what he did. 


—Among the thousands of graduates of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, the present year, was Mr. K. A. 
Burnell, of Illinois, the well-known lay 
evangelist, who has literally preached the 
world around, A private letter from him, 
although not written for publication, is 
worthy of insertion here, in view of the 
interest it will have to the thousands of 
readers who are familiar with him and his 
good work. Hesays: “Asa lad in old 
Northampton, I looked longingly to eight 
miles distant, — Amherst. The rocky 
farm, fourteen miles out (from where I 
had come), could not send a boy to college, 
and I continued at the jack-plane. My 
last winter at school was in the good old 
town of Jonathan Edwards. Ten dollars 
as prizes in ten unequal parts, was given to 
the ten who had most credit. It’s ever been 
a wonder to me that I should receive [the 
poems of ] ‘Crabbe, Herbert and Pollock,’ 
as first prizes; you will wonder with me, 
knowing that Professor William D. Whit- 
ney,of Yale was my competitor. If I did 
out-distance him as a boy, he hastriumphed 
over me continually asa man. More than 
two score years have passed, and yester- 
day, at the hand of Chancellor Vincent, I 
received my C. L. 8. C. diploma. Nearly 
eight hundred of ‘’87’s’ took them on 
the ground, and from five to six thousand 
received them by mail. Why our excel- 
lent [Class] President, Russell, should 
suggest me as class lecturer, bien been a 
great surprise, and why I undertook it is 
a greater one. That Connecticut River 
Valley prize stirred me, and I was led to 
sound out a watch-word, ‘Ten thousand 
graduates.’ It took wonderfully, and 
we’ve kept it to the breeze. President 
Russell thinks we have graduated one 
thousand more because of this standard. 
The prize of my boyhood led up to the 
urgency of class prizes, and it was second- 
ed, commended, and planned, and twenty- 
five questions prepared by President 
Russell. Ten score (every one ladies) | m 
contested. Mrs. Ring (sixty-one years old, 
New York) took the first prize, Foster’s 





Cyclopedia and gold watch; standing, 
993. Ohio, Michigan, [llinois, Texas, 
Iowa and two Indianians took the other. 
Our youngest graduate (fifteen last June) 
and a Sandwich Island lady, carried our 
class flag, and as I was designated to be 
their escort, with them was first to pass 
the arches. In the world touring my 
eleven days at Jerusalem were the days; 
next to Jerusalem are my annual ten or 
twelve days at Chautauqua, and its groves.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,250 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 








‘from 65 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 


on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-wp of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate strengthens the 
intellect. Dr. D. P. McClure, Rantoul, H1., 


srys: “I find it very beneficial to strengthen 
the intellect.” 


CHRIST IN ART 


Our set of twenty-seven photographs called ‘ Christ 
in Art” starts with the nativity of the Saviour and 
illustrates the leading features of ae life and death 
the pictures being carefully selected from our full list 
as a representative collection of the works of old and 
modern masters. 

The set of Le ge ten photos, cabinet size, un- 
mounted, costs $3.38. Mounted on cards, with printed 
description of each hore on the back, and all ina 
neat portfolio, $5.00. on beveled cards with 
ee description Bay each picture, in finer port- 

lio See Miss Rowe’s heen on this set in 
prob y 6t oh The Sunday School Times. 

a... 10 cents for catalogue of Ton ,000 subjects, includ- 

eproductions of art, old and modern, together 
a ev ews from all parts of the world. Work: 8 for 
Sunday. -school teaching and for illustrating Bible his- 
tory aspecialty. Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HALE’S STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. 


LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES 


By the Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
The lives of the most eminent artists, authors, com- 
posers, and inventors, illustrated by 50 portraits, con- 
stituting a biographical dictionary an 3g of 











unprecedented value, 600 pages, 8vo, cloth. 


A. §. BARNES & C0., 111 & 113 William St, N. Y. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 

Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 

us to issue four pretty designs. Price, $3.00 

per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four di ns 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau Street, New York City. 








AXEL GUSTAFSON, the great ee reformer, says: 
“The Voice (N. Y.) has becom: 


THE LEADING TEMPERANCE JOURNAL OF 
THE WORLD. 


I feel compelled to declare it the ablest agitator of the 
drink question ever published.” 8 pages. $1.00a year. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, ee mes "The Atlantic ‘Monthly, 
Andover view, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


8S. S. Catalogue of Library Books, 
Scripture Text Cards, ~~ Supplies, 
ever issued. 48 peges. Free, 
GOODEN YOUG WOGLOM 


122 Nassau Street, New Y ork. 


FOUR HUNDRED 


Choice Reciiations and Re mgs, bound in 
handsome lithograph cover, eee =e any address for 
30 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. J.8. OGILVIE & 
CO., Publishers, P. O. Box 2767, 57 Rose St., New York. 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS for object teach- 
ing in the Sunday-school. N 























. cheap. Sample set, stpaid, r, 10 
conte: cardboard, 15 cents. Wit, i Hale’ - ° 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


Sead sIx be th? for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
H. H. B. AN LL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 


POCKET LESSONS for Sunday-schools (Clis- 
aids). A miarvel of convenience. Ask 
ool dealer for them, 


¢ 5, 10, amd 15 ets, 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1887 


(Vel. 75, Ne. 448), 


CONTAINS: 


Frentispiece. 
Illustration by ALFRED Parsons for Wordsworth’s 
Sonnet, “ The River Duddon;” 

Riding in New York. 
By a Rider. Copiously Illustrated by T. pz Tuur- 
STRUP; 

Home Rule in the Isle of Man. 

By RicwaRD WHEATLEY. Illustrated; 


Here and There in the South. III. Along 
the Gulf. 
By Reexcca HaRprine Davis. Richly Dlustrated by 

W. H. Grseson ; 

Tony the Maid. Part I, 
By BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp, Illustrated by 0. & 

REINHART; 

The South American Yankee. (Chill1.) 
By WILt1aM ELEROY CurRTIs. Fully Illustrated; 
Buccaneers and Marooners of the Spanish 

Main. Part If. (Conclusien.) 
By Howarp Pyxx. Illustrated by the Author; 


Moll and Virgil. 
A Story by R. M. Jounsron. Illustrated by Karrzs; 


The Sons of the Steppe. 
By Dr. Henry LansDELL. With Ten Illustrations; 
Nurse Crumpet tells the Story. 
By AMELIE RIvzs; 
Narka. Part IX. 
By KaTHLEEN O'MARA; 


April Hopes. Part VIII, 

By W. D. Howxz118; 

The River Duddon. 

Wordsworth’s Sonnet. Illustrated by ALFRED Pam 
SONS; 

Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GErorGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, 

Commencement Season.—Public Responsibility for 
Municipal Corruption.—The Renaissance of the 
“Glorious Fourth.”—College Brawn and College 
Brain. 

Editor’s Stady. 
By WiILLtaM DEAN HOWELLS. 

Some Common Errors Concerning Popular Fiction.— 
The True Democracy of Literature.—The Thorough- 
ness of some of the Best Modern Fiction makes it 
appear Narrow.—Miss Wilkins’s Short Stories.— 
No Hope of Improvement from Criticism.—Recent 
Biographical Sketches and Reminiscences. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

The Modern Student’s Aids to Development.—Reflec- 
tions of a Philosophical Traveller.—Betrayed by 
her Accent (Illustration by W. H. Hypz)—Hard 
on the Consul.—In a New York Bobtail Car.—Pa 
and the Children.—_An American Daisy.—A Juve- 
nile Poem.—House-keeping Intelligence.—Charles 
Lyell on the Sugar-maple.—Stories from Down Kast, 
—Texas Happenings. 


Feminine Perversity. 
Full-page Illustration by Grorer Du MauRrIzR, 





Literary Notes. 
By LavRaNncs HuTTon. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ........000scssscees $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEE LY......ccccccscvcse coccee 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR. ........0040 cesses cescocece 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2.00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 


Remittances should be made te by post-office money order 


“aa, © est ane 
hen no time is + ae 


swith the current number. 

Ja HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will besent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UNDA Y-SCHOOL librarians should send for the 
catalogue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St. 
New York. He has serial numbers, gummed and 
a. in all sizes; also paper 
that can be adjusted to fit books of any 





book covers 
size, 








: In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
erning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School T'isnes, 
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NOW READY! 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER; 
ALONG THE CARRIBBEAN, II, Illustrated. 
—Dr. F. W. Hutchinson, 


OLIVIA DELAPLAINE. IX.,X. Illustrated, 
—Edgar Fawcett. 


OUR NEW NAVY. Milustrated. 
Lieut. W. 8. Hughes, U.S. N. 
ba [ Saar eny svsTEM a OF CANADA. Illus 
Maedonald Oxley. 
suwiae PROGRESS IN a THR UNITED STATES. 
‘ —Dr. A. &. Isaacs, 

IN AND OUT OF A CANOE. 

—A. BE. Dumble. 
DENHAM ON THE VAUFLARS, 

—Rose Hi 


lawthorne Lathrop. 
SOME CURIOUS SEA-WORDS. 
—Lieut. F. 8, Bassett, U.S. N. 
BISHOP SIMPSON. THE PORTFOLIO, 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
PRICE, 25c. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CO., Publishers, 


132 Pearl St. NEW YORK. 


The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and chil ren. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of fi Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, 


Look back suates eri. 


Witness. It with pe you le well,and eve 
Be Witness onsets plesned wih ak tite 
ce 


mney. You can get a ni 
spoons, Did you pov ersee the Witness? Then omar by 
postal card for a free sample copy any way. Address, 
JOHN DOUGALL & CO., Witness Office, New York. 
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uestions. x 4 copy. 

fend 60c. for a year. T. Morrow, Stinneapolis, Minn. 


SCHOLARS (UARTERLY. 


20 Centsa Year, Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub, Co., Boston, Mass. 


ban od SPLASHER FREE. 8S 20 X #4 in. 
ped with a pretty onlee silk & instructions 

for making perth each splashe 11s for 40c. s sto} 
nd 25c, for 6 mos, trial subscription to Farm & Home, 
Sontaln itfree. FARM AND H me epringie Mass. 
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HYMNS FOR MISSIONS. 


Compiled by the Rev. Drs. Rainsford, Van de Water, 
leg pag nnn Contai na izjhymnsanc tunes, With 
tunes, in board a> 5 at per 100 copies. Sent, 
postpaid, on recel Ay gd Words only, paper 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 1 aot, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


..Hymyn Booxs ror Aut SERVICES. 
Send for circulars describing Dr. C. 8. 
Robinson’s “ Laudes Domini,” “ Spirit- 
ual Songs for Church and Choir,” 
" he iritual: Songs for the Sunday-school,” 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Wor- 

HE Century Co., New York. 


INFANT PRAISES 


sauiple copy by matt for ae-ceuts. oY "eA 
JOHN'S. HOOD: t0i8\Ancu sr., 


YMNS: TUNES 
a CHILDREN Siiunc 





ship.” 














a. Endorsed by all who have seen it. Send 
fae mp! = oer. py. ate and Words, Word ae 
othunded. B40-00 | Perbundeed BLO: 
JNO. B. RU. Pig Publisher, 438. 4th St., Philada 
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Baxaras ers a Soardins-echool for sir ris, 
Bethlehem, Pa, Prepares for colleges, Twen' 
year opens Sept. 14, F, lL. WALSH, Principal. 
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\W “ino iastera sem pupil for primary branches 
Eastern sem inary. By two hours’ teach- 
day can pay one half expenses of board and 
hie in any courte of study excluding music. Ad- 
, Seminary, P.O. Box Philadelphia, Pa. 


ducational Home for Feeble Minded, Information 
address Rev. ©. F. Garrison, Sup’t, Millville, N. J. 


M"*; HOLLY (N.J.) ACADEMY. For boys. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (Yale, '75), Principal. 


Wes Mass., Oread Institute for ed 
Ladies, Established i848. Opens Sept. 


OLDEN HILL GRMIHARY, for Youn Lo 
dies, Brid oe ay" For circulars, 
the Principal, ¥ NELSON, 


KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED. sit5rcea 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, New York. 


RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22. 


MoM": RIDGELYW’S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, 204 N. 35th St., Phila., reopens Sept. 14. 
College preparation, Miss A. O. Gompp, Asso. Prin, 
T. enestr HALL for Boys and ne Saad 
GEORGE'S, MD. Sate er 
to goon jean. Prof, J.G, Principal. 


Bernice THROLOGICAY SEMINARY. 
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Full co of teachers, 1 course of study. 
ddress Profeusor Francis B. Deni0, Bangor, Maine. 
BELL ACADEMY, Nashville, 


MONTGOMERY Tenn. 2ist Sw: begins Sept. Sept. 5, 


1887, For catalogue, address 8. M. D. 


aRPREE’? som eee Baa fey ts hl 
on to furnish Suitable pans Rang wt inform no others. 
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ear. r - 
cge. ‘Rev, a. @. CE AMBERS, A.M., Principal, 


Miss BARTLETT'S {formert mine ete 
for young odin, & Wall Street, New H: 
Circulars 


aven, Conn., 
will open Sept. sent on application. 


COTTAGE SEMINAR 


Clinton, Oneida Co., N. ¥., for Fo Ne Eatios, 
opens Sept, 7, Rev. C, Ww. HawLey, A.M. 


The West Walnut St. Boarding Ried 


ladies and iste. ris yeonent. Sept. 15 (8th 
nw eat). Bie 5 TRAUT aN, Prt 1 Walnut 
Bey iladelphia, Pa. Bend teh theo 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendar. Address EK, TOURJEE, Boston. 


CREYLOCK INSTITUTE 


South Wiiltemmowy, Bes Berkshire Co., o-» Dipm. Prepare. 
tory school for boys. 46th year uraday Sept. 
15. For catalogues address GEO, F, MILLS, Prin. 


ECTURE COURSES. +: bottom. prices on 


W. Twenty-th 
Oriental Lectures oe over two hun others! 


wr WALNUT STRERE SEMINARY for 
oung Ladies, opens Sept. 28. Is provided for 
une story De Deer ednestion in Colleg Sum cot ie 
re ra 
As TENRID EA K UTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philad’a. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY for Prag Gone) 
West Chester, Pa. 33d school year begins 

palldings, extensive grounds, beauti i& healthy loca- 
tion ogee es, music, © drawing, » painting, etc. $180 
peryear, Catalogues. Address R. DARLINGTON, PH.D. 


RIV ERVIEW Poudiiceereiy: N. ¥. 


52d year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the gov- 
ernment academies and Dusthens, Milita Wr ar ine 
BISBEE & AMEN, issipae 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand The 
urpose of this Institution is to give in 22% delight- 
ful cilmeteot Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
fend for catalogue to J. F. Forsxs, Pres., DeLand, Fila. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL CReiian aenoms 


pation, © b Sar the privileges of the University, Sept. 22, 
Tor ou ue of further information, apply o Pro- 
GE E. DAY, New Haven, Connecticut. 















































$300 x MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE. for both sexes, 


Studente, rivately tutored for Golle Ke or busi ward 
papi Boi vately tutored. al care eto little boys, 
gutored. 8 , A.M., Principal. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, AT LITITZ, 
ae Co., Pa., a Moravian School for Young 
Ladies. 4th year. Offers liberal course of study, 
Shoseugh methods, pu a safe, cheerful, and comfort 


abl 1 hi 
— Rev eR OKENSTEIN, Principal. 


NEW Pavsew ice, © 40 BAYARD ST. 
HE MISSES ANAB Ls BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES will re- 

open Sept. 21, Native French and German resident 

teachers, Full English and Latin course. Ample 
grounds for out-door exercise. Apply for circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *%,xon"= 


The fifty-ninth A opens on Thursday, Sept. 8. 
For catalogues apply to .F, DRAPER; for admission, 
to Miss PHILENA CKEEN, Principal. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE Sr Youre Ladies. Sing 
Full Classical and Scientific Courses: Fine Studio; 
Zuseransog iB YVocaland Instrumental! Music; Lecture 


Catalogue send to Miss SazaH M, VAN 
Vurcx, A.M., Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, Ri | 


rst-class Resefieaament for both sexes. Most 
ctiarmingly located on Narragansett Bay. For cata- 
logue address the Rev. F, D. Blakeslee, A. M., Prin, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE. INSTI- 


TUTE for Young Ladies r Sept. 21, College 


preperes Sos? Gageccal, scientific g eradvatin courses, 
‘or circulars, address EMMA 0. CO incipal, 


RO, 
or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’'ry, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 























Will commence its 53d y car Fort & Library, 
siroetion, Hes of rvato: rand Ca inets. , h in- 
arose. por home nifluences. Send for circular to 


STANTON, Principal, Norton, M 


SEVEN CABLES, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Fourteenth year of Mrs. Westcott's boarding school 
for young ladies, Circulars on application. 


MT. BEACON ACADEMY 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSOX, X.Y. 


Select Home School. 


J. FRED SMITH, A. M. 
Principal, 


NEW HAVEN WEST END INSTITUTE. 


Mrs. Cady’s School for Rarer. Ladies. 
The eighteenth year begins ratey, , September 22, 
wy. An early a picetion ind desir Send for oe 
ar to Mrs, 8. L. CADY, New Haven, Connectiou 


HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Collegiate, e. prevareta » normal, 
commercial, and art depa: ass conser: 


First-class 
veo of music, legent, Seome for ladies with teach- 


pense for a term = $50 or less. 
$32 2 students. Pail ter ea begins eer 
tb, President. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 

Full bree ped course of study, Superior facilities 
for musicand art. Location beautiful and healthful. 
Seaso. promibes 14, 1887. Send for catalogue. 

E. 8. FRISBEE, President. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


Marietta, OChio. 

The best educational advantages offered, Expense: 
moderate. Two courses ofstudy, Scholarshipsto aid 
worsey students, Next term in college and academy 

September 8. Catalogue sent on application 
to resident Eaton. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


poner 4 = from Chestnut 8t.. Philadelphia, to 
OGeon pacious country seat of Jay CooKE, will 
pe ne its thir, Peoighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 28. For 
circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 


unty, 
d inecipals, Dmeritus Principals, 
Miss Welasican E. BENN ETT, Muss M. L. BONNEY. 
Miss Sytvia J. EaAstMAN, Miss H, A. DILLAY®. 


ass, 





























eae GRAMMAR SCHOOL COL- 

LEGE, Prepuratory and Business Courses. Le 
Year will begin mept. 8, 1887. Send for Catalo, eee to 
the Principal, Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M., Clinton, 
Oneida Co., NY. 


~ CEDARS,” 


Re and day schoo! for young | ladies. 
Délignffully situa’ p_X. Lay of 3 acres, build- 


ing. Co 





liege pre d academic Ps ok, 
Mise RARE, 19% 19163 ath 8t., Washington, D. OC. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE women. 


Under care of the Synod of New York. 
Course of study equal te that of the Sent 
eoll Including classical, scientific, and aneaial 
courses. Best advantazes in musie and art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam,and 
furnished with olevator. Astronomicl servatory— 
Museum and Art Gal 4% Terras moderate. Address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres’t, Elmira, N, Y. 





RUNINOTON 8 SEMINAR. 
For PEN N.J. 


NINGTON, 

R. R., midway bet. NN. Y. and Phila. 49th year. 
je. Bang health, rals, and Serge h joaieyenion. 
Write for ctalocue, letter of Dr, M ih, and testi- 
monials, THOS. HANLON, A.M., D.D., President. 












NEW S, 8, MUSIC BOOK 


‘action Guaranteed, Specimen copy, paper cov, 25c. 
MULL, 150 Nassau Street, Now ©. York. 
Sweney & Kirkpatrict’- 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS Jreshest and best 


song book, for Church or School, By mail, 35 cts. 
By oxnree, $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred. 
T, T. TASKER, Sr. Publisher, 921 Arch 8t., Phils., Pa. 


WW #i.COmE SONGS for Sunday-schools, 
Words and music, costs but $5. ~ 100 copies. 
Large enough collection tor any sea ur separate 
numbers issued. Send for sample soories. 5 cents for 
each number. F. H. REVEL blisher, Chicago. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


BOSTON, for list fone escrt Gon af BooEa 
SCHOOL and all other 


CHOIR LEADERS. 
Send 10 cents for oe 9 sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
ftor, containin: 
£HE JO cuURCm oo., Cincinzati, @, 


as 

















LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


Mt. Holyoke Plan. Board on tuition, $200. 


Twenty Minth year opens § Pe ae » 1887, 
Address MISS EVANS sone pad Painesville, O. 





FERRY HALL cotge rexcizsively 

college exclusively 

for lad'es, Has a beautiful site on the shore of 

Lake Michigan, near Chicago. Provides a 

yyy omg alse courses leading to the college degrees. 

dress President W. C. Ri ote or Principal 
Levi SEELEY, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


GLENWOOD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Matawan, N. J. (New York and Long Branch R. R. 
Prepares to ‘or business or for any college or scientific 
school, Primary, intermediate, and academic depart. 
ments. New gymnasium and assembly rooms. f3d yea: 
begins Sept. 21. J. CALVIN RICE, A.M., Principal. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PENNA. 


a emael 
A. M. Secretary. : 














PENNSYLVANIA scsoem 
CHESTES. tt ¥ yout ‘pens st 
Degrees yy Cit fealureriaie 


Chemiistr, Cr ee, Arts. 
Preparatory Course, uperior Military System. 
rae h Technical Instruction by able PROFES- 


st Moral, Mental, and Physical Training. 
COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 





THE NATIONAL SCHOOL or 
| BLOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder.) 
Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas 
and degrees. FIFTEENTH YEAR begins September 
26, Send for catalogue containing report of last 
annual Commencement. JOHN H. BECHTEL, secre- 
tary, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Martford, Conn. 
PEs Sr re year wil \ te besip on Thursday, Sep- 


Chambe: re bas "been 
secured as a tem jorary com ay in the dopa 





tment of 
lyen on 


r. A. 

on Fore’ AL, For information corer 
RR aid, 
address ROFESSOR 








Ure TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City, W.D. Kwrr, Secretary. 


Ryzeee INSTITUTE, CARLISLE, PA 
M Boarding School for Young Ladies 
enetens i, ‘87. Miss HARRIET L. Dexter, Prin. 











COLE EGE or COMM AERCE 


a A onuamaie oe — ADELPHIA. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS BS SCIENCES. 
r. adi 

5 oy Me q oer y and Bn M, wo fuollities for 

waining young men and women LA the Forme, Customs, and 

ioe of current business p: re, and for the successful 

conduct of private and public agairs. "Send for circulars and 

Report of mencemen' i. THOMAS J |. PRICKETT, t. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Thomas May Peirce, M.A.., Principal 4 Founder 
Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 








Ladies and gentlemen are instructed in technical 


knowledge qualifying them for the transaction of 
jog and the proper management of business 
affairs. 


Business men, merchants, and farmers, who have 
had doubts as to whether a practical business edu- 
cation could be obtained outside of the countin 
room have been surprised at the thoroughly practica! 
manner in which their sons and daughters have been 
qualified for business engagements at Prrrce CoL- 
LEGR, and are now amon A warmest friends. 

Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 

Call or write for C frealar and Commencement pro- 

ngs, containing addresses of Governors Beaver 
gna Bi Biggs, and Rev. Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P, 


JOHN A mOMraC, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 okt 6, Vecond Floo: 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Boston Conservatory © 
of Music 


—AND— 


Julius Eichberg’s School for Violin Playing 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen' 
music, ’ 
Fall term opens Sept 19, 20, 21. 
Address or apply to guLrue EICHBERG,, 
mont Street, Boston, Masa, 
Mention this paper. 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 
Media Academy, at Media, Pa, .. 


(NEAB PHILADELPHIA.) 











Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station. One of 
the bes' equipped and the best mana schools. All. 
students board with the principal, hers all men 


and graduates of Harvard, Yale, 
sity of Pennsylvania, or other’ first-c 
Fine buildings, single 
with 
focus bet SF 9 eeten oumeaes, °>8 
urnis ew at one groee®. ymnasium re- 
fitted and heated by steam. st inst en eee 
care, best table, ae opportunites 
dents to sella ra pecial dente ma tutor! 
for backward ee. or stu cr 
any atadica. or 3 choonee on English, 
ness, College-Pre or Givi ‘Engin 
course, New phys! cal. on chemical \— ring 
twenty-four cases. Superior prac) Sam eos Aapart- 
not in commercial course, with bank, my te tele- 
raphy, short-hand, type writing, ete,’ More ly 
sappliod with apparatus than any other college avting 
or commercial school in the United States. 
teachers for about eighty students, rece tax 
devotes his whole time to one or two subjects, Media 
Academy affords every home comfort, the best educa- 
tion, and the best watsing. A fixed price covers 
every expense, even books, etc. No extras except for 
music. No incidental expenses. No ‘examinations 
for adinission, New illustrated catalogue sent free to 


any addre: 
SWITHIN o SHOR’ DGE, A. B., A.M., 
uate) Media, Penna. 


sncwton. SS ayer 





endow 


“‘ STAMMERING,”’ 


STUTTERING. and all Defects of Sp he 
PR haere tgs A Cured. 

Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston—D®8aR 81K: In reply to your 
letter, I will be very giad to give you the Biz tere fal 
asked for. I never saw worse stammerers than some 
of those you brought to me, and the cure that was 
wrought upon we was very rapid and truly wonder- 
ful, Tam willing to say thisin writing, or tell it toany 
one who may callupon me. Yours t ry, 

OHN WANAMAKER, 
Chestnut, Market, and TRicteenth Streets, and City 
a uare. 
For full particulars address Prof. EK. 8, JOHNSTON 
Institute, 11th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia.’ 


STAMMERING 


And All Nervous Defects of & 
THOROUGHLY CORRECT 1. 
“Unquestionably Mr, Aldrich’s Institute is the largest, 
best known, and most successful of its kind in Amer- 
ica.’’—NV. ¥. World. For full information, testimonials 
from former pupilsand eminent men, send forcircular. 
I. BR. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


thy Dale 
THE WonD 
1334 Chestuut Street, Phitadelphia, 























WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO @ORGAN 


t will pay you te write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jerseys 


MASON ORGAN 
New York, or Chicago. 


HAMLIN PIANO 
ILLUSTRATED “CATALOGUE © FREE t 








For illustrated cata- 
logue of 100 different 
styles.address Masom 
& Hamlin, Boston, 





GA 3 h gin | Bor, me 
fr ld established and b fy turers and save the 
enormous ceminialons. OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH fou. ou, 
Don’t fail te write for Catalogues E. Address 
CORNISH & CO., WASHIIN éTon. NEW JERSEY. 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


invite the attention of Organists 

and Church Committees to their 
G NS Descriptive Circulars, which are 

sent free on application, 

ag ordering goods, or in making ps aga prohoe to 
anything advertised in this pas: 
as well as the adver by ain pa yom, 
saw the Gidvertisement in The Sunday Schoo 














' 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 








for aey number of copies less than five. To a new 

su ber, half price ($1.00). 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
price (50 


a” a year. To new subscribers, 
cents 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES. one year, $1.50 each for-old 

bers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 

ony of both old and new together to be not 
than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and haif price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 

than twenty. 

Tf @ school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
a wishes, eee porta. Ly form a larger one ata 

er rate, it ils of course to do 80. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
Vv that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than reaty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

e club is not less than the 

ll number of teachers in the school. This does not 

ean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
Bur that the number of copies ordered must not be 

than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or: 
der to secure the required ber. Any ber of 
copies in excéas of the required number may be sub- 
acribed for at the same time. Zeachers be to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
@ statement Y, the number teachers in @ 8¢ For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “ NEW" SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ecriber is meant oue who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past tw years. 

Pne shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a hold to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers {5 not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small school” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
miditional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 
* HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the premronce of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should'all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs ma another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

+ a name of the school should be mentioned in 

order. 

dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as ety ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


bacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Seeest should be careful to name not only the post- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
Which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

e club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

rmed last year by ; 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for be net ne | a fair trial of the 
gover. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
one 


vear only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club wi?! invariably be discontinued at ite 
expiration the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stonzhton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, EK. C., will receive ireun or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday shoo! Times the paper to 
be sent, tpald, direct from Philedelp 
ecribers) at the following rates :— 

rom 1 to4 copies, 108, 
“  §6t09 me 8s. 








to the sub- 


10 copies and upwards, 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
nanny ood engiy fo the Ln denon adeneeas, orina 
ckage to one whic may 
by the subscribers. — a 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550, 


ADVERTISING RATE 
$1.00 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 








On orders amounting to » « « Sper 
‘ oe. ieee 
sa bp } ae a 
” a 500. . .2 * 

* e 70... “ 
> bes 100. . .3% “ 
bg ban 1500. , .3 “ 
oe oe 2,000. » Pa ww - 

Mg so 2500. . .@ * 

“ ve 50 “« 


8,000. . . 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
ib auy one year will secure, 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


On orders for ; insertions. . 5 perct 
“ “ rh . ae 
o “ S . std ih] “ 
“ “ 43 “ et eh 
ey oy 20 “ eee 5 “ 
. “ > oe ts Me 30 a 
. “ 39 + #0 . 
oy . 52 oe ” = oe 


- » 50 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 








Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSC SIATION, Phila la. 











r R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 
MEDICATED ToILeT Soap is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus farmiahes an outlet for morbjd or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For equeeving, freshening, and Deouiitying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
pe ype gone § to the complexion and hands, no oo 
uct of recent science can possibly equal the I- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S COCOA: THETA 


. THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


6. WILBUR Bois, Chocolate Maaul'r's., Philadephia, Pa 


pm COPRAIEN® 






(SREATAMERICAN 
To L 
“Greatest ofter. Now's your rime 
to get orders for our celebra' 
Teas, Coffees and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautif 
Gold Band or M Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner f] 
Were pone Yostenseinoe = 
ebster’s Dictionary. lor 

REAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

P. 6 Bem e 31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yors 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE: 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. A 1h can of chocolate will make 
eat many one of chocolate, on short notige, by 
ing boiling milk or water. 
Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


2 “‘woood's”’ 
M2 GENUINE SELEOTED 
AY SPICES. 
ye 
° 






GOMPANY 








Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
THOS. WOOD & OO., BOSTON. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
4PrivateFamiilies supplied 
with Bell’s Seasoning by 


SEASONING MITCHRI aden & Co., 








BABY’S “tea ty concoki Mevroaren Sour. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer af be to have it on sale. h for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


OILET SOAPS. 
ARE THE BESS SOLS Ey Sts WHERE, 


3B" [Es I will mail to any address a cabinet photo- 
mR grapp of the HMandsomest Baby in 
4» Boston ana my Treatise on the Hair, 
ES XFS skin, and Teeth, for 6 cents in stamps, 
“SZ ARTHUR H: COBB, Boston, Mass, 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER ae 


Every one is warranted for five years, Circulars 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 


Patented improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 

hion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what ition the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustleisstamped 
forpricet “ Lotta.” Si 
for pr 


rice-list, COLUMBIA 
Boston, Mass, 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 



























UBBER CO.,SoleM’f'r's, 


sHEALTHststte 





ename q T 
receipt of pri you do not find it at 
WESTON & WELLS MFG CO, suis! Fess, 
66 5 
Good SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


BUTTON'S 
RAVEN 
CLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING: 






















ADI Ss, enamel your 
ranges twice a Pe} tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 








ins FOR 
Biliousness, 






. 
germriacp Sick Headache, 
29 Constipation, 


Dyspepsia. 
It cools the Blood ; it gives delight; 

It sharpens up the appetite, 

It aids the Liver do its part, 

And stimulates the feeble heart. 

These comforts should be had br all, 

For TARRANT’S SELTZER serves their call. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up worn-out 
nerves, relieves all weaknesses and nervousness. 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 
56 West 25th Street, New York, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


FEALTY. 
[H, H.] 


The thing I count and hold as fealty— 

The only fealty to give or take— 

Doth never reckoning keep, and coldly make 
Bond to itself with this or that to be 
Content as wage; the e unpaid, to free 

Its hand from service, its love forsake, 

Its faith cast off, as one from dreams might wake 
At morn, and smiling watch the vision flee, 
Such fealty is treason in disguise. 

Who trusts it,his death-warrant sealed doth bear, 
Love looks at it with angry, wondering eyes ; 
Love knows the face true fealty doth wear 
The pulse that beats uncha by alien air, 
Or hurts, or crimes, until the loved one dies, 





HOW TO LEARN HOW TO 
LEARN. 


[Professor Henry Drummond’s Address at the North 
field Students’ Summer Bible School, 
From The British Weekly.] 


My FELLOW-STUDENTS: — Before the 
more serious work of this conference begins 
I venture to say a few words about “ How 
to Learn How to Learn,”—preparation for 
learning. Before an artist can do anything 
the instrument must be tuned. Our as- 
tronomers at this moment are preparing 
for an event which happens only once or 
twice in a lifetime, the total eclipse of the 
sun in the month of August. They have 
begun already. They are making prepara- 
tions. At chosen stations in different parts 
of the world they are spending all the skill 
that science can suggest upon the con- 
struction of their instrument; and up to 
the last moment they will be busy adjust- 
ing them; and the last day will be the 
busiest of all because then they have to 
have the glasses polished and the mirrors 
— to the last degree. They have to 

ave the lenses in place and focussed upon 
this spot before the event itself takes Seem 

Now, you are preparing to-night for an 
event which happens once or twice in a 
lifetime, and everything will depend upon 
the instruments which you bring to this 
experiment. Everything willdepend upon 
it; and therefore to-night fifteen minutes 
will not be lost if we each put our instru- 
ment into the best working order we can. 
I have spoken of lenses, and that reminds 
me that the instrument which we bring to 
bear upon truth is a compound thing. It 
consists of many parts. Truth is not a pro- 
duct of the intellect alone; it is a product 
of the whole nature. The body isengaged 
in it, and the mind, and the soul. 

The body is engaged in it. Of course, a 
man who has his body run down, or who 
is dyspeptic, or melancholy, sees every- 
thing black, and distorted, and untrue. 
But I am not going to dwell upon that. 
Most of you seem in pretty fair working 
order so far as your bodies are concerned; 
only it is well to remember that we are to 

ive our bodies a living sacrifice—not a 

alf-dead sacrifice, as some people seem 
to imagine. There is no virtue in emacia- 
tion. I don’t know if you have any ten- 
dency in that direction in America, but 
certainly we are in danger of dropping into 
it now and then in England, and it is just 
as well to bear in mind our part of the 
lens—a very compound and delicate lens— 
with which we have to take in truth. 

Then comes a very important part: the 
intellect—which is one of the most useful 
servants of truth; and I need not tell you 
as students that the intellect will have a 
great deal to do with your reception of 
truth at this conference. I was told, sir 
[turning to Mr. Moody], that it was said 
at these conferences last year that a man 
must crucify his intellect. I venture to 
contradict the gentleman who made that 
statement. Iam quite sure no such state 
ment could ever have been made in your 
hearing--that we were to crucify our in- 
tellects. Wecan make no progress with- 
out the full use of all the intellectual 
powers that God has endowed us with. 

But more important than either of these 
isthe moral nature—the moral and spiritual 
nature. Some of you remember a sermon 
of Robertson of Brighton, entitled, “Obedi- 
ence the Organ of Spiritual Knowledge.” 
A very startling title !—‘ Obedience the 
Organ of Spiritual Knowledge.” The 
Pharisees asked about Christ: “ How 
knoweth this man letters, never having 
learned?” How knoweth this man, never 


having learned? The organ of knowledge 
is not nearly so much mind as the organ 
that Christ used, namely, obedience; and 
that was the organ which he himself in- 
sisted upon when “he said: “He that 
willeth to do his will shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.” You 
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have all noticed, of course, that the words 
there in the original are, “ If any man will 
to do his will he shall know of the doc- 
trine.” It doesn’t read, “If any man do 
his will,” which no man can do perfectly ; 
but if any man be simply willing to do his 
will—if he has an absolutely undivided 
mind about it—that man will know what 
truth is and know what falsehood is; a 
stranger will he not follow; and that is by 
far the best source of spiritual knowledge 
on every account—obedience to God—abso- 
lute -sincerity and loyalty in following 
Christ. “ If any man will do his will he 
shall know”—a very remarkable associa- 
tion of knowledge, a thing which is usually 
considered quite iatellectual, with obedi- 
ence, which is moral and spiritual. 

But even although weuse all these three 
different parts of the instrument, we have 
not at all got at the complete method of 
learning. There is a little preliminary 
that the astronomer has to do before he can 
make his observation. He has to take 
the cap off his telescope. Many a man 
thinks he is looking at truth when he is 
only looking at the cap. Many a time I 
have looked down my microscope and 
thought I was looking at the diatom for 
which I had long been searching, and 
found I had lnpty been looking at a speck 
of dust upon the lens itself. ny @ man 
thinks he is looking at truth when he is 
only looking at the spectacles he has put 
on to seeit with. He is looking at his own 
spectacles. Now, the common spectacles 

t a man puts on—TI suppose the creed 
in which he has been brought up—if a 
man looks at that, let him remember that 
he is not looking at truth: he is looking 
at his own spectacles. There is no more 
important lesson that we have to carry 
with us through this conference than that 
truth is not to be found in what I have 
been taught. Thatisnot truth. Truth is 
not what I have been taught. If it were 
so, ‘that would apply to the Mormon, it 
would apply to the Brahmin, it would 
apply to the Buddhist. Truth would be 
to everybody just what he had been taught. 
Therefore let us dismiss from our minds the 
redisposition to regard that which we have 
been brought up in as being necessarily 
the truth. I must say it is very hard to 
shake one’s self free altogether from that. 
I 1 ye it is impossible; but you quite 
see the reasonableness of giving up that as 
view of truth when you come to apply 
tallaround. If that were the definition 
of truth, truth would be just what one’s 
parents were—it would bea thing of heredi- 
transmission, and not a thing absolute 
in itself. Now, let me.venture to ask you 
to take that cap off. Take that cap off 
now, and make up your minds you are 
going to look at truth naked—in its reality 
as. it is, not as it is reflected through other 
minds, or through any theology, however 
venerable. Here, as we meet as a formative 
school of theology for a week or a fortnight, 
we must look at things for ourselves. 

Then, there is one other thing I think 
we must be careful about, and that is— 
besides having the cap off, and having all 
the lenses clean and in position—to have 
the instrument rightly focussed. Every- 
thing may be right, and yet when you go 
and look at the otiect you see things 
altogether falsely. You see things not 
only blurred, but you see things out of 

roportion. And there is nothing more 
mportant we have to bear in mind in run- 
ning our eye over successive theological 
truths, or religious truths, than that there 
is a proportion in these truths, and that we 
must see them in their proportion, or we 
see them falsely. A man may takea dollar 
or a half-dollar and hold it to his eye so 
closely that he will hide the sun from him. 
Or he may so focus his telescope that a 
fly or a boulder may be as large as a 
mountain. A man Loon come to this 
conference with a certain doctrine, held 
very intensely—a doctrine which has been 
looming upon his horizon for the last six 
months, let us say, and which has thrown 
everything else out of proportion, it 
has become so big itself. Now, let us 
beware of distortion in the arrangement of 
the religious truths which we hold. It is 
almost impossible to get things in their 
proportion and — but this is the 
thing we must constantly aiming at. 
We are told in the Bible to “add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and 
to knowledge balance,” asthe word literally 
means balance, It is a word taken from 
the orchestra, where all the parts—the 
sopranos, the basses, the altos and the 
tenors, and all the rest of them—must be 
regulated. If you ha¥e too much of the 
bass, or too much of the soprano, there is 
want of harmony. That is what I mean 
by the want of proper focus—by the want 


truth may be turn 





of balance—in the truths which we 
all ho It will never do to te 
one truth at the ex of another, and 
i cntte tne eal ce 
very eas simply ng either 
wack ed 4 or a much diminished. 
I once heard of some blind men who were 
taken to see amenagerie. They had gone 
around the animals, and four of them were 
allowed to, touch an elephant as they went 
past. They were discussing afterwards 
what kind of a creature the elephant was. 
One man, who had touched its tail, said 
the elephant was like a rope. Another of 
the blind men, who had touched its hind 
limb, said, “ No such thing! the elephant 
is like the trunk of a tree.” Another, who 
had felt its sides, said, “‘That is all rub- 
bish. An elephant is a thing like a wall.” 
And the fourth, who had felt its ear, said 
that an elephant was like none of those 
things; it was like a leather b Now, 
men look at truth—at different bits of it, 
and they see different things of course, 
and they are very apt to imagine that the 
thing which they have seen is the whole 
affair—the whole thing. In reality we 
can only see a very little bit at a time ; 
and, we must, I think, learn to believe that 
other men can see bits of truth as well as 
ourselves. Your views are just what you 
see with your own eyes; and my views 
are just what I see; and what I see depends 
on just where I stand, and what you see 
depends on just where you stand; and 
truth is very much bigger than an elephan 
and we are very much blinder than any o 
those blind men as we come to look at it, 

Now, I am not going to say any more. 
I simply want to direct your minds to this 
subject at the beginning, that we may not 
miss the chances that are going here. 
Christ has made us aware that it is , 
possible for a man to have ears and hear 
nothing, and to have eyes and see not. One 
of the Tisciples saw a great deal of Christ, 
and he never knew him. “Have I been 
so long time with you bees and yet hast 
thou not known me?” “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father also.” 
Philip had never seen him. He had been 
looking at his own spectacles, perhaps, or 
at something else, and had never seen 
him. If the instrument had been in order, 
he would have seen Christ. And I would 
just add this one thing more: The test of 
value of the different verities of truth 
depends upon one thing: whether they 
have or have not a ae ee: 
That is another remarkable association in 
the mind of Christ—of sanctification with 
| ate Tapas and holiness—not to be 
found in any of the sciences or in any of 
the philosophies. It is peculiar to the 
Bible. Christ said: “Sanctify them by 
thy truth. Thy word is truth,” Now, 
gentlemen, the value of any question— 
the value of any theological: question— 
depends upon whether it has a sanctifying 
influence, If it has not, don’t bother 
about it. Don’t let it disturb your minds 
until you have exhausted all truths that 
have sanctification within them. If a 
truth makes a man a better man, then let 
him focus his instrument upon it and get 
all the acquaintance with ithe can, If it 
is the profane babbling of science, falsely 
so-called, or egies. | at has an injurious 
effect upon the moral and spiritual nature 
of a man, it is better let alone. And, 
above all, let us remember to hold the 
truth in love. That is the most sanctify- 
ing influence of all. Andif we can carry 
away from this conference the mere lessons 
of toleration, and leave behind us our cen- 
soriousness and criticalness and harsh judg- 
mentupon one another, and excommunicat- 
ing of everybody, <— those who think as 
we do, the time we shall spend here will not 
be the least useful part of our lives. 
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A ttratica! | 


Discouragement is wholesome when one is on the wrong 
track. The earlier chapters of “Teaching and Teachers,” whieh 
show a teacher his need, are said to be “discouraging.” But the 
later chapters, on methods of work, would not help one already 
satisfied with himself. Here is more helpful discouragement: 


Without the attention of his scholar, the best teacher in the world cannot 
be a teacher to that scholar. Shakespeare says: 
“The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended ;” 
and the poorest teacher can do no worse than the best teacher, when neither has 
attention. . 

So far, perhaps, all will be ready to agree. Every teacher expects to have 
his scholars’ attention; and many a teacher flatters himself that he has it, when 
nothing like it is given to him. What is attention? Attention is literally the 
stretching of one’s self toward a thing: it is “the energetic application of the 
mind to any object,” “ with a view to perceive, understand, or comply.” Atten- 
tion involves the giving of one’s self, by an intelligent surrender or devotion, to 
the one thing reached after, to the exclusion or forgetfulness, for the time being, 
of everything else. Attention is something more than being silent; silence is 
very often the result of listlessness—or of slumber. Attention is something 
more than looking straight at the person or the thing needing attention: staring 
at vacancy gives all the fixity of gaze that the best attention calls for; but 
staring is by no means the giving of attention. Attention is something more 
than hearing: one may hear the clatter of the steam-cars in which he rides, the 
din and rattle of the city streets along which he walks, or the rush and roar of 
the storm outside his house as he sits at home on a wintry night, and yet give no 
attention to that which he hears. . . . Real attention includes looking at, 
listening to, being interested in, and, with a positive exercise of the will, reach- 
ing out after, the thing demanding attention. Until a scholar is thus attentive, 
no teacher on the face of the earth is capable of teaching that scholar. 

Let a boy have the bat in a game of cricket; what hope is there of his 
saving his wicket if he fails of attention to the movements of his opposing bowler? 
How much would “a fielder” be worth, to catch the ball “on a fly,” if he gave 
no attention to the batsman, in a game of base-ball? Leave out attention, in a 
sportsman’s gunning, and what would be his chances of success in the region of 
duck, or partridges? Attention is no less a necessity in the more serious busi- 
ness of getting knowledge, than in the games and sports of life. Until you have 
attention you cannot begin the teaching process. There are a good many things 
which you would like to have in a scholar which, after all, you can get along 
without; but attention is not one of these. A scholar may lack knowledge, he 
may lack brightness, he may lack a good disposition, and yet he may be taught 
by you. But while a scholar lacks attention, teaching him ‘is an impossibility. 

In military service, ... however skilled are the officers, and however well 
disciplined and experienced are the men, before any movement is attempted, or 
any command to such movement is given, the one word that always rings out 
from the commanding officer, as preliminary to his specific direction, is “ Atten- 
tion!” There stand the soldiers, already in line, uniformed and trained alike. 
They are silent as the grave itself. Their eyes are on their commander, as if he 
were the only object of their sight: Their ears are open to the faintest whisper 
of his voice. Is not this enough? Are those soldiers not already at attention? 
No; attention includes more than all this mere quiet passivity of being. There 
is an active, conscious, determined, earnest outstretching of one’s self to heed and 
to co-work with the one who is to speak, which is essential to the act. of attention. 
The commander’s call, “ Attention! Battalion!” is as if he were to say, “Sol- 
diers, I know you well, You know me. Our interests are one. I have words 
to speak to you, and I have work for you to do. Your lives and mine, and that 
which is dearer to us both than life itself, hinge on my wise direction and your 
faithful doing. Now, then, heed well, and be ready todo!” The experience 
of centuries has taught soldiers that there is no hope of success in any army strug- 
gle unless the officers have first secured and are still holding their men’s atten- 
tion. And all the experience of the world tends to show that untrained scholars 
have quite as much need as trained soldiers of giving attention to their leaders, 
in a work wherein leaders and led must act together or utterly fail. . . . 

Holding the attention is as essential to a teacher’s work, as keeping his 
balance is to a walker on a tight rope. In either case the loss is fatal to success. 
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TOO EASY. 


Ki eanliness prevents disease. Johnnie, 
what is the best medicine for dirt? 


Johnnie (indignantly)}—Humph! Sapolio! Give 
mea hirdo: 6. 


‘‘A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
for all cleaning purposes except the laun- 
. No. 5. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. ments to be used in making sales. J. sole 


menfr.. St, Louis, Mo. or box 1933, swe York” 
Se arty os venkat barnes fr tai ome 
RANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
“VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 66 Sia AMAN TH Yet! D SARATOGA ” 
* Fenn Hits. Funny Cuts 
GAT'S “EYE C | Sells > At M ANT HA HUBBARD BROS. *phila. 


A DAY y= your own 
5 0 8 town oles 
ae ~~. ide d 
The Gem Cat’s E: 80 called because st peaabanerene hy b ; very fam- 
fl orae liste in a cat's eye in the uysthem. Sample and rein pricelist by mail, 
tad haven ; malted stock only, and offer you one for in Be. stam, ps. W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky,O. 


only 44 cts, poet? t paid. The same in Ear Drops, choi 
87 conta, bea Remy for larg iustrated vues! | | IBERAL SALARY paid to live men to intro- 


catalogue 
Cabinets, ian Relics, etc. Trade Supplied, 
M a Oss Gih &t., Denver, Col, plan. Expenses paid to Philadel hia for a- 
=. = . 2 1. ; ration. Send at once for particulars. JOHN'C. 


WINSTON & OO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men and women 
$5 to $10 A DAY. wanted. One agent 
writes : “I make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Can makeit 
every day in the Fy Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days. free. J.H.Earle, Pub.,Boston 





Furniture. Send for over 
H Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER, 
Banners. 127 W. stnetNew York 
































































ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES. 









seo Necktie Holder. 
nd 10 c. for sample pkg. of 4 hold- 
8. B LAN @l4 Arch 8 ooK 


for John B. Gough’s “* Platform Echoes, or Liv- 





AGENTS WAN TED.—Men and women, 





END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus- 
tom-made pape eg Rock $8 Pants. Rules for self. 
eteremenon acloth tape mpeenrolnckyene. Eve: 
ir or money refunded. mow 
Pants “+ Wa 18 Summer 8t., Boston. 





. ing Truths for Head and Heart,”—his last and best 
QTAten ISLAND ——— Dyeing Estab- | book. $100 to amonth. Send for circulars. Ad- 
lishment. iT NEPHEws, & Co., 5 & 7 | dress A. D. WoRTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

N. 8th St.,'Phila.; 43 N. Charles St. 
dyed and cleaned without rippt - 4 Bend IT PAYS to sell our Rubber PrintingStamps. Sam- 
for croular and pricelist. Mention this paper. plesfree. J. M. Mitten &Co., Cleveland, O. 

















Do you wan ‘to make money ? 
$1,000 


‘Will make the cash payment on a beautiful 100 foot 


front lot. 
Price, $3,000, 


Balance payable in five years at six per cent interest, 
payable semi-annually. 


WE MAKE YOU THE FOLLOWING OFFER : 


That if y: a do not double your money on this lot in 
two years, we will take back the lot and return your 
morn w with six per cent inte 
ILL ITIVELY NOT sell over one 
lot $o.any one person. We offer only 80 lots on this 
condition. 
This offer is made solr a @ limited time in order 
Fo : our shanding coe ellability w refe: to the 
r our an a we ryou to 
Citizens’ National Ba Mon 1 Le ~~ 
street’s and R. G. Dun ne Gon "= Comm Agencies, 
We invite a searchin pavenieation aato pate “pd to 
carry out our offer. a any one to show 80 good 
@ chan nce 60 monks money Ww thout the least risk. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 524 Wyandotte St. 
Security Building, KANSAS OITY. 

AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 








Office in Gameday Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





Cash Capital.. $500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance 
all other ciaimna.................. . 1,248,984.44 
ius over all iabiiities. ee $52,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
aaa ata 





M ae... 
John Lawia ; J EC Gillingham, 
os. 
Pemberton 8. ———* Samuel W Jr., 
‘8. Whelen. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD , Secretary. 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


WRENCE, KANSAS 
Capital (, wie so Assets, $792,626.78. 


T MORTGAGE LOANS & 


RS: 
Alexander Biddle, 
Charl 





fore, drawing 7 Per gon Suara ened. Also 19 
year nt Geld & Debentures. 


Kach Seri Sr came of 
first a for $105,000 (on land git y: is 
one-half to five times the es ne 


of rye and al id u Gap! ital =) 
Rasets, of o over THREE quanrens sof at PS DOLLA 


elve oe More th sa ites invectert can 
the promptness, safet, rand satisfaction of 
ir investments. ” New York 137 a Senaess 


Son, |. ¥. OMice, Twed 
pa OMee, 34 Srhool vy 
D. Brooks, . 








Philadel Rag pac a 10a ioe South pew A 
RANK SHINNER, Agent. 


The KANSAS TRUST and BANKING Co, 


OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 
President, Senator JOHN J. ING ALLS. 
Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham National Bank, 


New Yor No loans made in the extreme West. 
Send for ‘particulars to 


Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 
R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 


ESTINY sercerwenerncom- WICHITA 


mercial center. Gained 12,000(60% ) 

last 12 months. Investments now mean hand- 

some profits later. Send to us for reliable printed 

information free about this remarkable new city 
ROBT. SPURGIN & CO., Eagle Bld’g, Wichita, Kan. 


B ANKIN G in all brauches, Interest on time 
deposits. BONDS, municipal, 
repress, and other investments. 5. a: EA 











00 ‘Washington St., Chicago. New York office, 
United. Bank Building. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND won. 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 














eee on ehett INVESTMENT Co. O(a pital ph ato ,000). 


ash Pos sn Vy i —~- to Souble “income and 
talize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 








ppt in ys HOLES.—Our Family Buttonhole Attach- 
wine: fetes on ordinary sewin; y machine, Easil 
es perfect and durable ney oe 
7 low. Send 2c.stam SA r particulars comple 
of work. TheSmith & Egge Mfg. anes > 4 


WORTH DOINC. 
Write th ee Limited, Beaver 
Pa.,for illustrated circulars of f theHartmanPaten 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only adversianmeeute that are trustworthy. Should, however, 


the publisher will refund te subscribers any Toney thes 


it of &@ party mot im good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





